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YARDAGE? 


“Yardage” is the slang term applied to the marketing charge 
of livestock at Central Markets. Some growers feel it only covers 
use of the yard or pens—others that it covers weighing. 


—s0°-— 


The marketing charge, or so-called “Yardage,” plus a 
nominal profit on the feed, produce the revenue necessary to 
operate a central market. Under government regulation yard- 
age produces about two thirds and feed one third of that neces- 
sary. Together they provide paved pens, water, sewage, feed, 
weighing, yarding, hay and livestock storage, labor, taxes, 
market development, and all the things necessary to create a 
strong market. 

—:0:— 

Many growers when selling at home feel they save these 
charges. It costs someone money to handle livestock at any 
point. The grower usually pays this whether he does so by a 
price deduction or an expense deduction irom his account of 
sales. As long as the grower is paying it, good judgment 
demands that he receive the service and price it creates. 


——oo— 


Yardage and feed charges at Denver provide you the best 
for the least. The large volume handled actually creates a lower 
cost than if the same livestock is handled at smaller yards or at 
packer receiving yards. 
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AN &xtra ADVANTAGE 
FOR STALEY CUSTOMERS 


EXCLUSIVE Jiffy-Opener 







ERE is another exclusive Staley 


Advantage! This new Jiffy- 





Opener makes opening a Staley feed 





bag a one-hand, split-second job. No 








cutting—no struggling to start a 





balky opening. Just take the starting 





cord—-give it one quick jerk—and the 





bag is open. Saves time—saves the 





bag, leaving it in good condition. 





Another valuable point, today, when 





conservation of all materials is im- 





portant for defense. And only Staley 






offers this extra advantage. 
















Types ... The Perfect All-Weather Feed 


Staley’s Soybean Oil Meal Pellets are a high 
protein concentrate for both range and 
trough feeding, the year ’round. The well- 
balanced proportion of highly digestible in- 
gredients—the size and shape of the pellets 
—all reflect first-hand information secured 
in visiting western ranches and experiment 
stations. As shown, Staley’s Soy Oil 
Meal Pellets meet the supplementary feed 
needs of every type of livestock. Write or 
wire for prices, samples, and 
literature. 
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The Staley Customer NEVER GUESSES—He Knows! 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DECATUR (FEED DIVISION ) ILLINOIS 
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WOOL AND WAR pip 


ITH the increasing expectation that the United States 

will be more active in the world war, and with the 
expansion of the policy making this country a general arsenal 
for the opponents of Hitler, wool is steadily assuming 2 
more important place. Several events of recent weeks show 
the trend in this regard. 

After awarding large contracts for woolen goods in Sep- 
tember, the Office of. Production Management and the 
Quartermaster General announced on October 18 that bids 
were being invited from manufacturers, to be opened on 
November 4, to furnish a total of 33 million yards of cloth, 
chiefly 18-ounce serge, for uniforms. These orders will 
represent the equivalent of about one hundred million 
pounds of grease wool. 

Within a day or two after the announcement, some of 
the larger manufacturers, who are practically certain to ob- 
tain a part of the business, were in the market for wools 
and obtained large quantities. Other mills who were sub- 
mitting bids took options which will not be rejected or 
accepted until the holders know whether or not. they .are 19 
participate in the government contracts. The general run 
of territory fine wools advanced to $1.10. 

There has also been considerable free-lance, and some- 
times careless, discussion in Washington of availability of 
supplies. The O.P.M. and War Department officials have 
been very frank in stating to inquirers that there is as yet 
no reason for real concern over being able to procure 
amounts of wool necessary for war requirements and for 
most civilian needs. 

The quarterly wool stock report for the three months 
ending September 27, 1941, issued by the Bureau of the 
Census, showed holdings of 340 million pounds of apnarel 
wool (greasv, shorn basis). One hundred ninetv-four million 
pounds of this supvlv was domestic wool, of which ninety- 
one million was held by dealers, and one hundred three 
million by manufacturers. As stated bv General Corbin, 
there was sufficient wool in the United States to meet the 
1941 rate of mill consumotion until next shearing season. 
There will of course be further imports of Australian and 
South American wools during the late fall and early winter 
months. 

General Corbin, of the Quartermaster Corps, is the chief 
official in the handling of purchases of clothing materials. 
He has associated with him, Mr. T. A. Rice, who is a mill 
expert. His superior officer is Mr. Douglas MacKeachie, 
who succeeded to the position of Director of Purchases when 
Donald M. Nelson was named as executive secretary of the 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board. 

In a speech in Boston on October 9 before a groun of 
wool dealers and manufacturers, General Corbin repeated 
his optimistic report of availab'e wool supplies, Apparently 


Sheep and Wool Affairs 





he. misspoke himself, or was misunderstgod in a discussion 
of “ceilings.” In his explanation. of negotiated contracts tor 
woolen goods, he used the word in an. entirely different 
sense from the way it is usually employed as a means af 
pegging prices as carried on by Mr. Leon Henderson through 
the Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply. The 
General’s statements were at first construed to mean that an 
official ceiling price had been set upon woolen goods. There 
really has been no change in policy, but an announcement 
has been made regarding the operation of a policy that has 
been observed for some time. 


In effect, woolen goods will continue to be bought on 
bids made by manufacturers. After rejecting some of the 
higher bids, the amounts of each class of cloth required will 
be divided among those bidders whose prices were not ex- 
cessive. In some cases, bidders will be offered a larger 
volume than they had asked for at the amount of the origi- 
nal bid. This will be far from a ceiling on prices. Awards 
will continue to be made on bids actually made by manu- 
facturers, and those bids will inevitably reflect any advances 
in production costs. They will also necessarily be flexible 
and subject to change up or down as costs require. 


In a private conversation last month, General Corbin 
advised me that he fully expected that the goods to be con- 
tracted in November would be manufactured chiefly from 
domestic wool. Reassurance had previously been given that 
the differential in favor of domestic wool would continue to 
be observed as announced in June. In the case of fine wools 
suitable for uniforms, this differential is 9 cents per scoured 
pound, 


PESERVE STOCKS 


On October 18 the Defense Supplies Corporation, which 
is a branch of the Federal Loan Agency, administered by 
Jesse Jones and W. L. Clayton, announced that ‘arrange- 
ments had been made for taking over by the United States 
of-the: ownership of 126 million pounds of Australian wool 
stored in this country. The agreement of December 10, 
1940, between the governments of Great Britain and the 
United States had contemplated the import and storage of 
250 million pounds of Australian wool to be handled strictly 
as a reserve stock pile. One hundred twenty-six million had 
arrived by October 18. No wool has ever been released from 
this accumulation. 


In addition, the agreement then made also contemplated 
purchase by the United States of an additional 50 million 
pounds of Australian wool provided that weight could be de- 
livered by December 31. The British officials reserve the 
right fo use shipping space as far as necessary for the de- 
livery of wools sold to the United States trade, These sales 
aré expected to continue in a volume at least as large as 








that of last year, and the price is bound, until next April, 
at the old figure of 95 cents for the general run of 64’s wool. 
In some cases, fancier wools ordered from Australia bring a 
few cents more than this figure. 

The Defense Supplies Corporation officials still give 
assurance that none of this wool is to be released or taken 
out of storage except in the case of emergency conditions, 
which could be created by a larger increase in the size of 
the United States Army and the interruption of imports from 
Australia and South America through naval action in the 
Atlantic or the Pacific. Deputy Loan Administrator W. L. 
Clayton recently informed the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation: “We will be glad to talk with some of the repre- 
sentatives of the wool growers when we get ready to sell.” 


ARGENTINE WOOL 


Between October, 1940, and July of this year Argentina 
exported to the United States 324,500,000 pounds of wool, 
which was approximately 90 per cent of the 1940-1941 clip. 
Small amounts were exported to Japan and the United 
Kingdom. In the same period, we received from Uruguay 
117,787,000 pounds of wool, which was all of that country’s 
clip with the exception of small amounts sent to Japan and 
Sweden. 

Erroneous statements have been made to the effect that 
the United States was arranging to purchase the entire 
Argentine clip. Separate negotiations are underway with 
these two countries, but not in regard to purchasing their 
entire wool production. All that has been contemplated is 
to assure those countries that any wools which they may 
be unable to use or export during the next few years will 
be taken over by the United States Government in accord- 
ance with a policy of consolidating economic affairs between 
the United States and South America. It is difficult to see 
how over 10 per cent of those clips will ever be taken by 
this government, and it is highly improbable that that much 
will be purchased. 


WOOL PARITY 


Some of the details and difficulties in connection with 
“parity” are aptly presented in this issue by our Mr. Jones. 

The October Wool Grower carried a report of a general 
conference on agricultural parity called by the Senate Sub- 
committee dealing with the subject, and held at Washington 
on October 9 and 10. In that conference, I was the repre- 
sentative of the wool growers. 

The committee appointed in October to develop a more 
satisfactory formula for determination of parity prices on 
agricultural products has made a lot of progress, and will 
soon submit recommendations to the Senate Committee with 
the support of practically all the major farm organizations 
except the American Farm Bureau Federation. The officers 
of that organization still take the position that the parity 
base, as set forth in the Agricultural Act of 1938, based on 
1904-14 conditions, should be continued. 

The special committee, representing five different agri- 
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cultural organizations, is developing a formula in which 
1919-29 prices are used as a base. The parity prices ar 
varied from such. base price in proportion to changes since 
that time in costs of agricultural production and of family 
expense of farmers. The wage level is also given considera. 
tion with the view to relating farmers’ income, in some patt, 
to the rising income of labor. The formula now being work. 
ed out shows a parity price for wool in the neighborhood of 
38 cents at the farm or ranch. 


PRICE CONTROL 


The House Committee on Banking and Currency was 
reported to have completed its labors about November 1. It 
was later understood that the President was reconsidering 
the matter of ceilings on wage levels in the light of the 
Canadian system, which provides ceilings on wages and on 
all commodities, subject to modification in the light of 
changing conditions. It is highly improbable, however, that 
the committee or the House itself will vote any ceilings on 
wages. The bill which is to be placed before the whole House 
on November 14 will provide three bases upon which ceilings 
may be set on agricultural commodities. There is first the 
110 per cent of the old parity which was proposed early in 
the protracted hearings. The other alternative of the greatest 
interest is that of authorizing ceiling prices not lower than 
the actual level from 1919-29. The price of wool during 
that period was 34 cents at the farm. 


ARGENTINE TRADE AGREEMENT 


The new trade agreement is discussed in greater detail 
in this issue by Dr. McClure and myself. It should be re- 
membered that so-called hearings on a trade agreement with 
the Argentine were held in 1939, and subsequently discon- 
tinued with the announcement on January 8, 1940: “It has 
not been found possible to reach a satisfactory basis to 
permit the conclusion of an agreement, and the two govern- 
ments have agreed to terminate them (the negotiations).” 

The present agreement, which will undoubtedly be ac- 
cepted by Argentina and placed in effect on November 15, 
has been put over, and widely acclaimed by the eastern 
press, as a war measure. Unfair and injurious as are the re- 


ductions and rates made by the United States, yet they might 
have been accepted without strong protest from agriculture 
if they had, in fact, been real war measures. Plainly, this 
agreement is the accomplishment in the name of defense of 
what could not be obtained under normal conditions. The 
present injury to cattle and sheep raisers will be material, 
but the effect of the increased imports will be more serious 
when the war prices and conditions have subsided. It should 
always be remembered that the lowered duties on wool affect 
only 44’s (low quarterblood) and coarser grades. The im- 
ports and production of these grades are discussed in the 
other articles referred to. 


F. R. M. 
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The Lower Duty 


D*: McCLURE’S article on page 8 
of this issue presents a clear analy- 
sis of the false theory underlying the 
reciprocal trade agreement program. 

The latest development under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, which 
is due to expire in June, 1943, is the 
Argentine Trade Agreement signed at 
Buenos Aires on October 14 for the 
United States by our Ambassador, Nor- 
man Armour, and for the Argentine by 
Senor Doctor Don Enrique Ruiz Guin- 
azu, Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Worship. 

The State Department on October 31 
announced: 

In accordance with the provisions of Ar- 
ticle XVIII, the provisions of the Agree- 
ment will be applied provisionally on and 
after November 15, 1941. The Agreement 
will enter definitively into force after the 
exchange of the instrument of ratification 
and the proclamation, as provided in Ar- 
ticle XVII. 

The Government of the Argentine 
must ratify the agreement, but Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, alone, accepts for the 
United States. This is in accordance 
with the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Act as extended on April 12, 1940, to 
continue until June, 1943. 

The old and new duties on the grades 
of wool affected are as follows: 

In the Grease: 

Not finer than 44’s (low quarterblood) — 

Old Duty—29 cents per pound of clean 
content 
New Duty—17 cents per pound 
Not finer than 40’s— 
Old Duty—24 cents per pound 
New Duty—13 cents per pound 

It must always be recalled that these 
lower rates of duty extended to Argen- 
tina are automatically extended to all 
the world except Germany. 

The amounts of wool not finer than 
40’s for apparel use and dutiable (ex- 
cluding carpet wools admitted free), 
imported from various countries in 1940 
were as follows: 


Pounds 
Rita Ro aes 747,000 
United Kingdom —_........ 718,600 
nN ek, 118,440 
eee ee 18,634,000 
NS SERRA ee 1,203,553 
British India _.............. 741,435 
oo naa 451,448 
peeeteg O ee 





on Coarse Wools 





New Zealand _....... 479,000 
South Africa —...... 19,592 
Egypt 58,600 
Miscellaneous _......-.. 111,801 





Total 23,397,260 pounds 
The imports of finer than 40’s are all 
dutiable, though those finer than 40’s 
and not finer than 44’s are hard to ar- 
rive at because the figures for imports 
combine all grades finer than 40’s. 
Imports of 44’s are undoubtedly 
greater than those of 40’s. The best 
figures for imports and domestic pro- 
duction are derived from the reports 
made by mills regarding the amount of 
different grades of wool they consume. 
In these figures, 40’s and 44’s are not 
separate. In fact, the figures include 
everything 46’s and lower. The grease 
weight of 46’s and lower, domestic and 
foreign, reported as consumed in 1940 
aré shown in the table below. The table 





Sheepmen’s Calendar 
CONVENTIONS 


California Wool Growers Assn., San 
Francisco: November 27-28 

Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Assn., 
Del Rio: December 11-12 

Idaho Wool Growers Assn., Boise: 
January 6-8 

American National Live Stock Assn., 
Salt Lake City: January 7-9 

Oregon Wool Growers Assn., La 
Grande: January 9-10 

Washington Wool Growers Assn., 
Yakima: January 12-13 

Montana Wool Growers Assn., Mis- 
soula: January 15-17 

Utah Wool Growers, Salt Lake City: 
January 20 

National Wool Growers Assn., Salt 
Lake City: January 21-23 


SHOWS 


Grand National Livestock Exposition, 
San Francisco: November [5-22 
International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago: November 29-December 
6 

Great Western Livestock Show, Los 
Angeles: December 2-7 

National Western Livestock Show, 
Denver: January 10-17 


















also gives the same information for 48’s 
and 50’s. This table is taken from the 
brief submitted in June, 1941, to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
by the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. It was then argued that a lower 
price on 44’s caused by a reduced duty 
would inevitably force mills into sub- 
stituting that grade for 48’s and 50’s, 
which are largely grown in the United 
States and include all the straight quar- 
terblood wools. 

Using the figures for 46’s and lower 
instead of 44’s is not wholly an error 
because there is certainly a considerable 
weight of 46’s in imported bales of 44’s. 
Exporters to this country will naturally 
aim to get by with as much as possible 
of 46’s and 48’s in bales invoiced as 
44’s since 46’s are now dutiable at 34 
cents and 44’s at 17 cents. The Cus- 
toms Bureau is not equipped or prepar- 
ed to determine properly the amount of 
higher grade wool contained in imports 
sought to be entered under the classifi- 
cation for the coarser and lower dutied 
wools. 


Consumption of Domestic and 
Foreign Wools in 1940 


(Grease Weight) 


Domestic Foreign 
40’s to 46’s_________ 11,530,000 28,875,000 
SOS250'5 2 64,238,000 18,630,000 


It is therefore certain that the duties 
on the coarser wools, as reduced for 
Argentina and the world, will lower the 
price of over 65 million pounds of do- 
mestic wool by from 12 cents per clean. 
pound to whatever may result from the 
reduced demand for use of 48-50’s. 





Hampshire Meeting 


E annual meeting of the American 

Hampshire Sheep Association will 
be held in Chicago, Union Stock Yards, 
on Tuesday, December 2, 1941, at 3 
p.m. 

Hampshire sheep will be judged on 
Wednesday (the 3rd) of International 
week as usual, and the Hampshire ban- 
quet will be Wednesday evening at the 
Yards, but the association meeting will 
take place on Tuesday, December 2. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 








Argentine Trade Pact 


HE new reciprocal trade agreement 
with the Argentine is just about 
what was to be expected from a group 
that, at heart, are free traders. 
Under the law, no reduction can be 
made in excess of 50 per cent of the 
present tariff, and most of the reduc- 


tions in the new treaty are the full 50. 


per cent. The tariff on cattle hides was 
only 10 per cent of the value “af the 
hide, and this was reduced to 5 per 
cent, the full amount allowed by law. 
A 10 per cent duty on hides was at 
best only a revenue duty, and the foun- 
dation stone of the Democratic Party 
has always been a “tariff for revenue 
only.” Mr. Hull has now dropped the 
rate even below that basis. 


The tariff on canned beef was 6 cents © 


per pound. This has been cut to 3 
cents. A tariff of 3 cents on canned 
beef is now far below the corresponding 
rate on ordinary beef or on live cattle. 
Canned beef is boned and some of the 
moisture removed, so a 3-cent tariff 
brings the rate well below one cent per 
pound on live cattle. At the old 6-cent 
rate we imported around 80 million 
pounds of this beef per annum. 

The reductions made in flaxseed and 
casein are particularly iniquitous fea- 
tures in this new treaty. For manv years 
this country has imported millions of 
bushels of flaxseed from the Argentine 
and Canada. This is used for the pro- 
duction of linseed oil, and the residue 
for stock feed. Flaxseed can be grown 
in this country on most of our dry 
wheat land, and is grown extensively 
in the Dakotas, Montana, and Min- 
nesota, and to a lesser extent in other 
states. When the Smoot-Hawley Tar- 
iff Act was written, wheat farmers 
asked for an increase of duty on flax- 
seed so that some of their wheat acre- 
age could be turned to flaxseed. 
Under the stimulus of the increased 
duty, flaxseed production has been ex- 
tended in many states; and had the 
duty been let alone, we would finally 
have become self-supporting so far as 
flaxseed is concerned. This possibility 
has now been knocked in the head by 
a 50 per cent: reduction in the rate. 

Casein is made from dried skimmed 
milk and is used extensively in paper 


making to produce a glazed surface. 
We annually import millions of pounds 
of casein that should have been pro- 
duced at home. Up until recently, mil- 
lions and millions of gallons of skim- 
med milk has been thrown away be- 
cause it could not be converted into 
casein in competition with the Argen- 
tine product. The Smoot-Hawley tar- 
iff law remedied this situation by plac- 
ing a duty of 6 cents on casein. Under 


that duty many casein plants have 


sprung. up throughout the country, and 
we were in'a fair’ way to becoming self- 
sufficient in this particular. Now the 
tariff has been cut 50 per cent, and our 
creameries are back where they started 
in 1930. 

In the ‘Smoot-Hawley tariff the duties 
on wool | grading below 44’s all were 
reduced, the reason being that these 
wools werd WP lower value than the fin- 
er wools, and might carry a lower duty. 
Now come the “Hull House Econom- 
ists” and cut these duties 50 per cent 
below the already low duty on 40’s 
wools. On 44’s the. duty is reduced 
from 29 cents to 17 cents per clean 
pound. «Wools. 44’s and lower are pro- 
duced by such sheep as Romneys, Lin- 
colns and Cotswolds. A senator has 
said that of such wools, we produce 
relatively a small amount! They say 
around one million pounds, but they 
fail to state that only a few experts can 
tell the difference between a 44’s and 
a 48-50’s of which we produce a large 
amount, and these 44’s may well be 
substituted -for.our low quarters, of 
which we produce much: : In connection 
with this reduction in the wool tariff, 
we recall the letter, written when the 
law was passed; by*President Roose- 
velt to Senator O’Mahoriey Assuring 
him that wool tariffs would not be 


reduced under the new law. But this. 


promise was violated in the British 
treaty, so why complain now. 

A particularly reprehensible feature 
of this Argentine ‘treaty is a: provision 
that in event any disagreement arises 
between the two countries over any 
sanitary provisions of existing laws, the 
state departments of the two countries 
shall appoint experts to make recom- 
mendation as to desirable changes that 
should be made in such law. Stockmen 
will see in this but a subtle scheme for 
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an evasion of existing law that prohibits 
importation of fresh-frozen or chilled 
meats from countries in which foot-and- 
mouth disease prevails. 

But why complain about these re. 
ductions? They have scarcely started, 
We are assured that we are now in the 
war to free the world from economic 
barriers. Socialism has always endorsed 
Just that. S. W. McClure 





The Denver Yardage Rates 


E stock yard’s petition for increas- 

ed rates and charges for the stock- 

yard services of the Denver Union 

Stock Yard Company, was reported in 

the October Wool Grower as dismissed. 

The order for dismissal was only a 
tentative one. 

Secretary Marshall, while in Wash- 
ington, D. C., listened to the argument 
under this petition, P. & S. Docket No. 
450, before Mr. Grover B. Hill, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture. L. M. Pex- 
ton and W. A. Bosworth argued for the 
Denver Yards and Ben Davis, assist- 
ant solicitor of the Department of Agri- 
culture for the govérniment. 

There seems to be a _— as to 
the original order of 6% per cent re- 
turn, whether it is the minimum return 
expected, whether it is a zone through 
which the rate of return may fluctuate, 
and whether the 6% per cent reasonable 
rate of return should apply before or 
after income taxes are paid. 

The average annual yield for the past 
four years of the Denver Union Stock 
Yards Company, as reported by the 
government, was 5.92 per cent on the 
appraised value of the property. This 
would certainly not indicate that rates 
were unreasonably low. The average 
livestock producer cannot show this per 
cent of earnings for the period covered. 

The question of whether the rate of 
6% per cent should apply before or 
after income taxes is worthy of consid- 
eration. It might be well to ask whether 
those utilities upon which the govern- 
ment seeks. to levy additional income 
tax should be permitted to pass the 
burden on to the rate payer. The pass- 
ing on of this burden to the livestock 
producer could hardly be justified. 


Secretary Hill will render the final. 


decision. 
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Around the Hange 


WYOMING 


Mostly fine, mild weather prevailed, 
excepting only for a brief cold snap at 
the end of the month. Moisture has 
been ample, but not excessive, nor bad- 
ly deficient in any section. Water is 
also reported plentiful as a general rule. 
As a consequence livestock are largely 
in good to excellent condition for the 
winter. Some winter ranges have al- 
ready been occupied. 


Laramie, Albany County 


There is excellent feed on the winter 
ranges (October 24), and unless we 
have a very bad winter, there will be 
no need for supplementary feed. 

We sold fat lambs at home here at 
1114 cents; whitefaced feeder (wether) 
lambs at 1034 cents, and crossbred 
whitefaced ewe lambs at 11% to 12 
cents. Flock owners are keeping about 
the usual number of ewe lambs for 
their own herds. The present going 
price on fine-wooled yearling ewes is 
$10 a head and that for whitefaced 
crossbreds ranges from $10.50 to $11. 

Taylor grazing permits are being 
issued for the same number of animals 
as were covered by the licenses. 

Coyotes are no less troublesome than 
formerly. 

Herders’ wages are $10 above those 
of 1940. All expenses this year are up 
25 per cent compared with 1940, and 
unless something happens to retard the 





The notes on weather conditions 
appearing under the names of the 
various states-in Around the Range 
Country are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of October. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires «communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 





















On the Trail 
Photo by Mrs. C. E. Higley, Baggs, Wyoming 


Florence, Ravalli County 


Feed on the winter range looks very 


general upward swing, it looks as 
though 1942 xpénses will bé 35 per 
cent higher: than this year’s. 

King. Brothers Company 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Comparatively fine weather condi- 
tions prevailed throughout: practically 
the entire month, with plenty of warm, 
sunshiny periods, and enough rain 
to keep forage feeds and grasses grow- 
ing. Livestock have thus been in good 
to excellent shape, to take the short 
cold snap at the end of the month, with 
a few days of wintry temperatures. 


MONTANA 


The early part was comparatively 
cold, followed by two weeks of milder 
weather, with a cold spell at the end of 
the month, the last being especially 
cold in places. Precipitation has been 
sufficient for most needs. The ranges 
are open and have enough feed in most 
sections, also enough water. Livestock 
are consequently doing well, some of 
them better than usual. 


good (October 25). No prices have 
been established yet on hay, and there 
is very little good hay available. 

No fat lambs are sold here, but 8% 
to 914 cents has been the range on 
whitefaced feeder wether lambs, and 
up to 11 cents has been paid for cross- 
bred whitefaced ewe lambs. I think 
about the same number of ewe lambs 
are being retained for breeding as in 
1940. Fine-wooled yearling ewes are 
moving at $10.50 to $11.50, and the 
latter figure is being paid for white- 
faced crossbreds. 

Our expenses are running about 20 
per cent higher than in 1940. Herders 
are getting $60 a month as against $50 
last year. 

There has been no reduction in our 
coyote losses. Our experience with the 
government hunters is not so good; ° 
guess it’s a case of too much paper 
work. Anyway, coyotes are more num- 
erous and our losses higher. We ex- 
pect to hire private hunters and see 
if we can get results that way. 

Louis Undem, Jr. 
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IDAHO 


Most of the month was comparative- 
ly cool, only part of the last two weeks 
being normal or slightly above in tem- 
perature. Precipitation was generous 
everywhere, excepting over the south- 
ern portion during the last two weeks. 
Ranges and pastures are in excellent 
condition over southwest counties, with 
plenty of well-cured feed on the higher 
areas. Livestock are reported doing 
well in all sections. 


Malad City, Oneida County 


It looks as if feed will be good on 
the winter ranges (November 4). 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes are selling 
at $8 to $10 a head and whitefaced 
crossbreds at $10 to $12. Most of the 
sheepmen here are keeping more of their 
ewe lambs over for breeding than they 
did last year, about 10 per cent more 
I judge. Sales of whitefaced crossbred 
ewe lambs have been made at 10 to 12 
cents; whitefaced wether lambs (feed- 
ers) mostly at 10 cents, some at 11 
cents. Fat lambs were contracted here 
at 10 and 11 cents, also. 

Running expenses have increased 
about 30 per cent the past year. We 
are paying our herders $80 to $100 a 
month as against $60 to $70 in 1940. 

There seems to be about a normal 
increase each year in coyotes and our 
losses are about the same. 

J. F. Fredrickson 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures appropriate for the 
season prevailed, many days being 
rather mild, while a few nights were 
quite cold. Rains have been abundant 
in the west, and locally in the east, 
while some central counties could do 
with more rain. Cloudy skies have pre- 
vailed, unfavorable for haying and 
some crop harvesting. Pasturage and 
livestock conditions are mostly good in 
all parts of the state. 


Prosser, Benton County 


The present prospects for feed on 
the winter range are good (October 
24). 

Sales of yearling ewes have been 
made at $10 a head for fine-wools and 
$11 for whitefaced crossbreds. Gen- 
erally, sheepmen of this area are keep- 


ing more of their ewe lambs for breed- 
ing than they did last year, but have 
been getting 11 cents for the crossbred 
whitefaced ewe lambs they have sold. 
Whitefaced feeder lambs (wethers) 
have been moving at 10 cents. 

Washington herders are being paid 
from $75 to $80 a month, which is $10 
more than they got last year. All op- 
erating costs are larger this year than 
last. 

Our coyote losses are decreasing, due 
to good work done by trappers. 

Harlan Hill 


OREGON 


Mild weather prevailed over the 
lower, western counties, but it was cold 
and frosty over the higher eastern areas 
much of the month. Rains were plen- 
tiful over most western counties, but 
the range was dry farther east. Pas- 
turage is generally good where the bulk 
of the livestock are ranging, and cattle 
and sheep are reported to be doing well. 
In some sections pastures have been 
better than usual at this time of the 
year, 


Jordan Valley, Malheur County 


Nearly all the sheep in this country 
are fed hay in the winter. The price 
this year (October 24) is $8 to $8.50 
a ton; last year it was $5 to $6. 





PERCENTAGES OF NORMAL 
PRECIPITATION BY STATES 


FOR OCTOBER, 1941 


(Preliminary) 
% 
RE Se et TE ee Care 203 
ETT TORT CE 122 
I 5c ccccapassecestuasceccomtin 261 
Aa Pert Nee 110 
MN het ee ene 93 
I gig ss chy padre 298 
New Mexico .2000000000oooooecccceeee. 263 
SERRE STG Ronn EE SBE ENE LE 104 
i Ee tr 168 
. A SE edie amneear ce 237 
esa chg aS tae eanp hae die 316 
Washington ooo... cen 93 
oe EA 119 


Note—All of the percentage figures are 
based on average precipitation for the entire 
state as reported by all the Weather Bureau 
stations, which total around 100 in each state. 
It is possible, therefore, that a particular 
area in any state may have had more or less 
moisture than indicated in the above percent- 
age figure. 
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No fat lambs were contracted her 
this year; all of them were shipped ty 
market or sold at the loading station, 
Whitefaced feeder lambs sold at $9.75 
per hundred while the crossbred white. 
faced ewe lambs have been moving in 
a range of $11 to $12 per hundred, 
More of the ewe lambs have been kep} 
over by sheepmen for breeding than 
last year. Sales of yearling ewes have 
been made at $10 to $10.50 for the 
fine-wools and $11.50 for the white. 
faced crossbreds. 

While a government trapper is 
working here and a lot of local fellows 
also trap, there is still a lot of coyotes 
and our losses continue to be heavy. 

It is costing us more to run sheep 
in 1941 than in 1940. 

Chris Driscoll 


CALIFORNIA 


This was only a fairly favorable 
month for livestock and ranges in Cali- 
formia, as the season had previously 
been much too dry for forage growth. 
There was, however, enough feed in 
most sections, and livestock were large- 
ly doing well. Dry weather early in the 
month was followed by wetter weather, 
to give the feed a new start, in some 
places, but the general rule is, more 
rain would help. “Ranges rather poor” 
is a common complaint. 


Los Banos, Merced County 


_ We have had early rains and feed 
has sprouted (October 27), and with 
just a little more rain, we will have 
feed for lambing. 

None of the ewe lambs raised here 
are kept for breeding, but about the 
same number were shipped in this year 
as last. Up to 12 cents has been paid 
for crossbred whitefaced ewe lambs. 
From $12 to $13 is being paid for fine- 
wooled yearling ewes and a dollar less 
for the whitefaced crossbreds. 

Running expenses are up 10 to 20 
per cent and still climbing. 

Frank J. Arburua 


NEVADA 


Temperatures were mostly somewhat 
below normal, though part of the month 
was comparatively mild. Precipitation 
has been light to moderate, and was in 
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the form of snow in the mountains. 
Range forage has continued to develop 
slowly and is generally in sufficient 
quantity and of good quality. Livestock 
are consequently in good condition as 
a general rule. 


UTAH 


Cold weather at the beginning was 
followed by somewhat higher tempera- 
tures, but the month as a whole was a 
little on the wintry side. Precipitation 
totals were heavier than normal, occur- 
ring chiefly in two stormy periods, 
early and late in the month. With few 
exceptions the winter grazing prospects 
are excellent, as moisture and warmth 
were sufficient to keep forage growing. 
Livestock are in satisfactory condition. 


Teasdale, Wayne County 


According to all reports, there will 
be fairly good feed on the winter 
ranges this year (October 23). 

Yearling ewes, both fine-wools and 
whitefaced crossbreds are selling at 
$12 a head. Whitefaced crossbred ewe 
lambs have been taken at 11 cents, 
whitefaced feeders at 10 cents. I think 
about the same number of ewe lambs 
are being kept over for breeding as in 
1940, 

I would say that our operating ex- 
penses are about a third higher than 
they were last year. Herders are get- 
ting from $75 to $85, which is $25 
more than they received last year. We 
ought to have a better market for our 
wool and a better price. It seems to 
me wool should be moving more rapid- 
ly than it is. 

George L. Coombs 


Tooele, Tooele County 


There is a good supply of dry feed 
on the winter range and the grass start- 
ed about two weeks ago, so the pros- 
pects for winter are rather good (Octo- 
ber 24). 

Most of the lambs were sold about 
a month ago. The fat lambs were 
bought at 10% to 11 cents a pound; 
whitefaced feeders, 10 to 10% cents; 
and the crossbred whitefaced ewe lambs 
at 11 to 12 cents. So far as I know 
there has been no increase in the num- 
ber of ewe lambs retained by sheepmen 
for breeding purposes. Yearling fine- 








wooled ewes are selling at $11 a head 
and whitefaced crossbreds at $12. 

The ten-year permits being issued by 
the Grazing Service only cover about 
85 per cent of the number of animals 
run under licenses; for the remainder 
temporary permits are being given. 

We are paying herders $70 a month 
as against $60 last year, and general 
running expenses are from 15 to 20 per 
cent higher than in 1940. 

By hiring a good trapper and keep- 
ing him on the range continually, we 
are cutting our losses from coyotes 
considerably. 

H. J. Clegg 


Cedar City, lron County 


Feed conditions on the ranges are 
excellent (October 23). 

Prices on lambs contracted for de- 
livery at home have been as follows: 
10% to 11 cents for fat lambs; 10 to 
10% cents for whitefaced feeders; 11 
to 1134 for crossbred whitefaced ewe 
lambs. I do not believe there is much 
change in the number of ewe lambs 
kept over for breeding from that of 
1940, but if there is any difference, the 
number is smaller this year. 

The going price on fine-wooled year- 
ling ewes runs from $10 to $11, and 
that on whitefaced crossbreds is $10.50 
to $11. 

I think operating costs are up about 
25 per cent this year. Herders are 
getting about $10 more a month. 

Douglas Clark 


Vernal, Uintah County 


The winter range is in excellent con- 
dition (November 6), the best in many 
years. Whoever turned on the rain for- 
got to turn it off: we like it. 

Ten cents has been paid for white- 
faced feeder wether lambs at home and 
$10.50 to $10.65 per hundred f.o.b. cars. 
In my judgment more ewe lambs are 
being kept over for breeding than in 
1940. Many of them were sold, how- 
ever, at 11.35 to 12 cents. Yearling ewes 
are selling at $12 a head. 

Expenses are increasing in leaps and 
bounds. Herders’ wages are $70, which 
is $10 more than was paid last year. 

Our coyote losses are definitely not 
getting any less. Why can’t we go on 


ll 


the bounty system? The coyotes here 
are on the increase. 
George C. Davis 


COLORADO 


Mild weather prevailed, with tem- 
peratures high enough to promote for- 
age growth in all the lower country. 
Rains were adequate to provide mois- 
ture for growth and drink for livestock 
in most sections, a few spots having 
heavy rains. Livestock are doing well, 
without extra feeding so far. Range 
forage is mostly good to excellent. 


NEW MEXICO 


Fine, mild autumn weather prevail- 
ed, with conditions favorable for live- 
stock and ranges nearly everywhere. 
Rains have been heavy in the north- 
east, and also in the northwestern sec- 
tion, the wet conditions in the north- 
east being somewhat unfavorable for 
the best forage condition. However, 
the general condition of livestock is 
good or excellent. 


Roswell, Chaves County 


There is a big grass crop, but heavy 
late rains may hurt its feed value very 
much (October 24). 

Due to rains, we did not have very 
fat lambs this year and sold most of 
them as feeders, for which we got 8% 
cents early in the season and 10 cents 
later on. From 10% to 11 cents was 
the range on whitefaced crossbred ewe 
lambs. Sheepmen kept about the usual 
number of ewe lambs for their own 
flocks. Yearling ewes, both finewools 
and crossbreds, are selling at $10 a 
head. 

Nearly all of our land is fenced so 
we do not employ herders. We figure 
it is costing us 12% per cent more this 
year than last to run our sheep. 

We have more coyotes than formerly 
and our losses are mounting. No im- 
provement has occurred except in cases 
where individual sheepmen support a 
program of constant trapping. 

M. C. B. 


Miami, Colfax County 


There is abundant feed on the win- 
ter ranges, but it lacks usual strength 
because of rank growth and continuous 
rains on matured grass (October 23). 

No fat lambs were sold at the home 
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ranch, but feeder lambs (whitefaced 
wethers) were purchased in a range of 
914 to 10'%4 cents. More ewe lambs 
are being held for breeding than in 
1940. Ten to 11 cents has been the 
price range on, the whitefaced ‘ cross- 
bred ewe lambs. Fine-wooled yearling 
ewes are selling at $9 to $9.50 a head 
and whitefaced crossbreds at $9.50 to 
$10. 

Running expenses have increased: 15 
to 20 per cent this year. 

I follow Around the Range Country 
with great interest. 

M. N. Mikesell 


ARIZONA 


Seasonal fluctuations and distribu- 
tion of temperatures were reported, 
with a few warm days, and some frosty 
nights at the higher elevations. Light 
to heavy local rains occurred, though 
some sections were only lightly touch- 
ed, or were missed. Cattle roundups 
were active, and many cattle were mov- 


ing, though feed is reported adequate- 


nearly everywhere. 
excellent condition. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Seasonal temperatures have pre- 
vailed, and rains have been well in.ex- 
cess of normal, with a good distribution 
over the region and through the month. 
As a result, livestock are in better con- 
dition than for some years, and there 
is’ an excellent forage crop in sight. 
Complaints are made, however, that 
livestock are not gaining well on soft 
grass. 


Livestock are in 


Comstock, Val Verde County 


Winter feed prospects are the best 
in years (October 30). Unless we have 
a real cold winter, we should get by 
without extra feeding. 

About 40 per cent more ewe lambs 
are being kept for breeding purposes 
than in 1940. The going price on fine- 
wooled yearling ewes is $10 a head 
and on whitefaced crossbreds $9. 

Trappers are kept working on the 
ranges all the year round so our coyote 
losses are kept down. Higher rental, 
wages and shearing charges have in- 
creased our operating costs about 25 
per cent. 

E. M. Zuberbueler 
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Selling and Filling Practices at the 
Lamb Markets 


N April, 1941, Mr. G. N. Winder, 
chairman. of the -Lamb. Marketing 
Committee of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, called a meeting of the 
committee members to discuss with the 
Denver Live Stock Exchange some of 
the problems of marketing lambs. The 
Denver Live Stock Exchange was cho- 
sen because of its central location and 
because of its whole-hearted coopera- 
tion in the past in the collection of funds 
for support of the lamb promotion pro- 
gram. Many marketing practices and 
conditions:were discussed:and the com- 
mission men were askedtto report their 
reactions. These same questions were 
then presented to the Mississippi River 
markets and Chicago for a statement of 
their views. The following are the re- 
plies to the questions asked the Denver 
Live Stock Exchange and other mar- 
kets. No replies have been received yet 
from Omaha and Sioux City. 


One-Price Alley Buying 


Denver 
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Sincere attempt has been made to comply 
with your request and- we believe with con- 
siderable success (the selling of lambs on a 
quality basis). We continue to meet resis- 
tance from growers, who seem to feel. their 
lambs are as good and should sell for as 
much as their neighbors’. Attempts have 
been made to show growers the difference in 
quality and also dressing percentages. 


St. Joseph 


The practice of “alley buying” is not fol- 
lowed by buyers or salesmen at this market 
and we are opposed to this form of trading. 


Kansas City 


The ‘salesmen at the Kansas City market 
aim to sell each consignment so as to net 
each particular owner the most money from 
the sale of the livestock entrusted to them. 
We believe that every consignment of lambs 
qualified to bring the top should be sold at 
the top price. There alway’~has and always 
will be differences of-gpinion’ between sales- 
men and buyers'as to whether a particular 
consignment is qualified to bring the top. 


Chicago “We, 
An earnest endeavor is made by all sal 


men on this market to sell each consignment 
of lambs strictly on its merits. 


Turns on Alleys for Buyers 


Denver 


Considerable thought and discussion has 
been given to this subject and some changes 
have been made. Any buyer coming into 
the barn in the morning is given a chance 
to look at lambs and smaller packers have no 
difficulty in making purchases. The four 
large buyers have a turn on approximately 
25 per cent of the offerings. These turns 
are limited to 30 minutes and it is insisted 
that buyers vacate the alley at the expira- 
tion of their turn time. An effort is made 
to show lambs to all four of the larger buyers 
and th’s is done in about 75 per cent of the 
cases. It is done in practically all cases when 
the market is steady or lower. In some cases 
when the market is higher the party having 
made first or second turn will purchase the 
lambs at the price askéd by the commission 
man. We will be glad to furnish-a further 
description should your committee desire it, 


St. Joseph 


There is no fixed plan of salesmen engag- 
ing buyers to look at sheep and lambs in 
salesmen’s pens. 


Kansas City 


The market opens at 8:00 a.m. at which 
time the salesman can and does take any 
buyer he chooses in his alley. There is no 
time limit at this market, and it is left to 
the discretion of the salesman as to how 
long he stays with a buyer. 


Chicago 
The method of determining turns is by the 


toss system, which we consider fair and 
desirable. 


. rae wh 
Commission Fees 
Denver 


Commission firms would be glad to base 
their commissions upon a percentage of the 
gross sales price, with a maximum and 4 
minimum. The Secretary of Agriculture 
fixes our rates and so far has refused to 
adopt this method. His:rates are based upon 
the cost of the service, as he sees it and 
not upon the value of the service. Your 
proposal contemplates the value of the service 
without reference to the cost. The Secretary, 
in fixing rates, has refused to allow the 
actual«xexpense therefor but has taken 4 
hypathstical number of cars which a sales- 
man should, in his opinion, sell per year, used 
an average salary of $3,600 per year for 
the salesman ‘and added the actual office ex- 
pense.) 3°: 

For. the solicitation of business, which in- 
cludes sorting, assistance at point of origin, 
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market information and all other such work, 
he has allowed $1.50 per car to be built into 
commission rates, compared to an average 
actual expenditure of $4.50 per car. Nor- 
mally, because of the sorting cost, the hand- 
ling of feed-lot lambs costs more than range 
lambs. However, you can see that the range 
man is not bearing this additional cost. Un- 
der the present conditions we can do noth- 
ing to comply with this suggestion until 
you convince the Secretary the percentage 
basis is better. 


St. Joseph 


All market agencies on this market are 
operating on a schedule of commission 
charges established and approved by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, after a full pub- 
lic hearing. 


Kansas City 


All charges for marketing services at Kan- 
sas City are regulated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture under the provisions of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act. 

Chicago 

The present schedules of commission 
charges at this market are based on the cost 
of living. During the period of 1933-34 
this adjustment was made by the Secretary 
of Agriculture; notwithstanding the sharp 
rise in prices and cost of living since, no 
adjustment has been made. Economists esti- 
mate that the cost of living within this year 
will have advanced 25 per cent and poli- 
tical circles in Washington further estimate 
another 25 per cent rise during the first 
half of 1942, which means a 50 per cent rise 
within slightly more than a year in the cost 
of living. We have made several efforts to 
have commission rates advanced in line with 
living costs. We feel growers should rea- 
lize the inequity of the present setup and 
insist that market commission rates along 
with all other costs and charges be brought 
into line with what they and ourselves con- 
sidered fair in 1934; that is, commission rates 
based on living costs. Our employees are at 
this time naturally demanding increases to 
meet advanced expenses. 


Selling Fat Lambs at Auction 


Denver 


Our present turn system practically ac- 
complishes the selling of fat lambs at auc- 
tion without the defects of that system. 
The present system does not give one buyer 
an opportunity to know what another buyer 
has bid, whereas the auction system does 
this. It is, of course, the effort of every 
buyer to make his competitor’s lambs cost 
as much as possible and to obtain his own 
supply as cheaply as passible. Bids are not 
divulged by the commission man to later 
bidders nor, so far as we know, by buyers. 

Under the auction plan each buyer knows 
the bid of each other buyer and only needs 
to nickel him out to get the lambs. For 
this reason weak orders could be detrimental 


to the price under the auction plan whereas 
they are not, under the present plan, if any 
of the buyers have strong orders. So far 
as we are concerned, we have no particular 
preference or objection to any system. We 
simply wish to serve the producer in the 
best way possible and it is our firm convic- 
tion that the present system does that. If 
all buyers thought alike and carried the 
same kind of orders, conditions would be 
different, but that is not the case. Us- 
ually there is a strong order for immediate 
slaughter or something like that which more 
or less sets the market for the day and 
which forces other buyers to follow. 


St. Joseph 


In our opinion, auction selling would not 
be practical, advantageous or profitable on 
the central markets, for the producers of 
livestock. 


Kansas City 


We believe the present system, that is, the 
“open, competitive marketing” system has 
all the advantages of the “auction” system; 
and that the “open, competitive marketing 
system has many advantages that do not exist 
in the “auction” system. Selling at auction 
was experimented with at this market in the 
case of 4-H Boys and Girls Club calf sales. 
After several years’ trial the auction sys- 
tem was abandoned except in those in- 
stances where the consignment consisted 
of a limited number of head. With 
this experience we are convinced the pres- 
ent “open, competitive marketing” system 
brings greater net returns to the owners than 
could ever be attained under the “auction” 
system. 


Chicago 


Our membership considers the present 
method the most desirable and advantageous 
to the growers and feeders. 


Chopped Alfalfa and Molasses 


Denver 


In line with the recommendations of your 
committee that lambs sell on their merit, 
prices for such lambs depend upon dressing 
percentage as well as quality. Packers are 
buying meat and not fill and are increasingly 
penalizing lambs which carry an excess fill. 
The only reason for the use of chopped al- 
falfa and molasses would be to secure a 
heavier fill, which in turn would automatic- 
ally result in a lower dressing percentage 
and a lower price. Our efforts have been 
to keep down marketing costs in every way 
possible. We can furnish any kind of feed 
the growers as a whole may desire, but to 
provide this kind of feed and the facilities 
to feed it would be more expensive and we 
do not believe it would result in any better 
net price to the grower. Dressing percentage 
is just as much a factor in the price as 
quality where quality is more or less equal. 


St. Joseph 
We do not believe chopped alfalfa and 


molasses feed is practical to fill lambs on 
the central markets. 


Kansas City 


We do not follow this practice at the 
Kansas City market. We do not believe it 
would be to the best interest of the grower 
in the sale of range lambs at this market. 


Chicago 
Lambs upon their arrival at the Chicago 
market are fed alfalfa and hay which years 


of experience have shown us is the most 
desirable. 


More Efficient Feeding and 
Watering Facilities 


Denver 


Packers have complained of excessive fills 
at Denver on lambs which will take a fill. 
We believe the facilities are adequate to give 
reasonable fills at this time and that any 
facilities would prove inadequate for lambs 
which for some reason refuse to take a 
fill. The Stock Yard Company at Denver 
is willing to provide anything within rea- 
son growers may desire. Filling is more de- 
pendent upon the physical condition of the 
lambs than the facilities, assuming the fa- 
cilities are adequate for a normal fill. This 
matter goes right back to the packers buy- 
ing meat rather than fill and we believe 
on the average prices obtained show this. 

Please be assured of our disposition to 
cooperate and to comply with any sugges- 
tions you might have. Our attitude is 100 
per cent on behalf of the grower and our 
conduct of the market is based upon that 
fact. 


St. Joseph 


We have adequate facilities for feeding 
and filling lambs at the St. Joseph market. 


Kansas City 


The Kansas City market, we believe, leads 
the nation in sheep feeding facilities. No- 
where can the grower find better sheep feed- 
ing facilities than those provided for pa- 
trons of the Kansas City market. We be- 
lieve sheep growers have greatly benefited 
as a result of the feeding facilities offered 
to the patrons of the Kansas City market as 
evidenced in the net returns shown on the 
account of sales. We assure you our whole- 
hearted cooperation in all matters pertaining 
to improving our livestock marketing sys- 
tem. 


Chicago 


The facilities for feeding, watering and 
yarding at the Chicago market are adequate 
and well maintained. 


J. M. Jones 





Our Tax Burden 


N several occasions I have referred 

to the different bases for tax col- 

lections between this country and Great 

Britain. Now the United States Cham- 

ber of Commerce shows that the total 

tax paid by our citizens is greater in 
this country than in England. . 


It has been a. stock argument of 
members of Congress and New Dealers 
generally that our national spending 
did not amount to anything because 
our taxes were so much lower than 
those paid in Great Britain. They ar- 
rived at this conclusion by comparing 
the high rates of the British income tax 
with the lower rates of our income tax. 
They failed to mention what most of 
them must have known, that in this 
country our federal income tax ac- 
counts for slightly more than one half 
of the total taxes paid, while in Eng- 
land the income tax represents fully 90 
per cent of the total tax, 


In this country, in addition to the 
federal ‘income tax, we pay state in- 
come tax, State taxes, county taxes, 
school taxes, and city taxes, as well as 
a vast number of so-called nuisance 
taxes, both federal and state, such as 
the tax on cigarettes, gasoline, tobacco, 
checks and dozens of other articles. In 
Great Britain such taxes are very lim- 
ited and account for only 10 per cent 
of the total tax. 


As shown by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the total tax in the United States 
absorbs 25 per cent of the entire na- 
tional income, and amounts to $185 for 
each individual. In Great Britain the 
total tax accounts for 22 per cent of 
their national income, and amounts to 
$173 on a per capita basis. 

To make this clearer, the total taxes 
collected in this country. amount to al- 
most 23-billion dollars. In Great Brit- 
ain they amount to less than 8 billion 
dollars. It is said that a dollar in Great 
Britain produces two and one half 
times as much war material as in this 
country although the raw materials:are 
about the same price in each country. 
This is borne out by ship construction. 
We recently launched two great battle- 
“ships at a cost of 70 million. dollars 
each. A similar ship recently launched 





in Great Britain cost 35 million dollars, 
although some of the materials in it 
were probably bought in the United 
States. 


A few days ago Mr. Churchill said 
Great Britain was spending 44 million 
dollars a day on war material. At the 
same time it was estimated that the 
United States was spending 55 million 
dollars per day for the same purpose. 
Britain may be near the peak of spend- 
ing, but the. United States has only 
started. If this prediction is correct, 
then we may expect a very material in- 
crease in our already high tax rates. 

S. W. McClure 





Sheep Champions at the 
Ogden Livestock Show 


N the adult classes for breeding 

Sheep at the Ogden Livestock Show 
(October 3 to November 6), champion- 
ship honors were won as follows: 


RAMBOUILLETs: Champion ram and re- 
serve champion ewe, John K. Madsen, Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah; champion ewe, W. S. Han- 
sen, Collinston, Utah. 


SuFFOLKs: Champion ram, Howard 
Vaughn, Dixon, California; champion ewe, 
Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon. 

CorriEDALEs: Champion ram and ewe, 
Utah State Agricultural College; reserve 
champion ram and ewe, Mrs. Nancy Frost 


Campbell, Dixon,..California. 


CotswoLps: Champion ram and reserve 
champion ewe, Wm. Riddell & Sons, Mon- 
mouth, Oregon; A. Foster Rhoades, Hanna, 
Utah, champion ewe and reserve champion 
ram. . 

LincoLns: Champion ram and ewe and 
reserve champion ewe, Wm. Riddell & 
Sons; reserve champion ram, J. G. Epper- 
son, Jerome, Idaho. 

SouTHDOwNs: Champion ram and ewe 


‘and reserve champion ram, Eldon Riddell, 


Independence, Oregon; reserve champion 
ewe, Fred Matley, Coalville, Utah. 


The grand champion fat lamb of 
the show, an 80-pound Southdown, was 


-exhibited by Eldon Riddell of Inde- 


pendence, Oregon, and purchased by 
Merrion & Wilkins Sheep Commission 


Company at $2 a pound. A. C. Stewart 


of Abbotsford, B. C., received 75 cents 
a pound for his reserve champion fat 


lamb, and Fred Matley, a 4-H Club 
_boy. of Coalville, Utah, was paid 25 


cents..a pound. for..3,:{‘prime.” 
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Producers Asked to Help in 


Meat Promotion 


ERY tempting advertisements of 
meat continue to appear in the 
widely circulated magazines of the 
country. They are a part of the large 
program of the American Meat Insti- 
tute to create a greater demand for 
meat. A greater demand for meat, the 
Institute points out, also means a broad- 
er market for livestock. Advertising 
alone will not do the job; it must be 
backed by active merchandising and 
selling efforts. Producers are asked to 
do their share in this part of the pro- 
gram. Indicating how producers can 
help, F. M. Simpson of Swift and Com- 
pany makes the following suggestions: 
1. As each advertisement appears in the 
national publications, take a copy of the 
magazine to your retail dealer to be sure 
that he knows about it and gives this par- 
ticular product special attention in his store. 
2. Tell your relatives and friends about 
the proteins, B vitamins, and minerals (iron, 
copper, and phosphorus) that meat contains. 
The meat makes the meal. 

Not much, surely, for one person to 
do—multiplied by the many hundreds 
of producers, real progress will be made 
in enlarging the outlet for meat. 








Ju Memoriam 


Charles Jesse Davis 


HARLES JESSE DAVIS, for 26 
years head sheep buyer for Arm- 
our, died at his home in Chicago, Oc- 
tober 27. Mr. Davis had an extensive 
acquaintance with sheepmen in the 
West covering more than a quarter of 
a century. He came to Chicago from 
Pittsburgh in 1881 and accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant sheep buyer. Ten years 
later he became head buyer for Armour, 
which position he held till 1917 when 
he retired. After leaving Armour, Mr. 
Davis:sold. sheep for W. R. Smith for 
ten yéars and then for several small 
commission concerns until two years be- 
fore his death when he had to give up 
because of ill health. 
-Mr. Davis had an engaging person- 
ality and had a host of friends all over 
the western country. Besides his wife 


he left two sons and two daughters. 
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This is the sixth in Mr. Wilson's 
series of articles on Australia 


and New Zealand, 











E only really serious complaint I 

have to make about New Zealand 
is that I arrived there during the rhu- 
barb season. Otherwise the country 
suits me fine. Just why these enlight- 
ened democracies, including our own, 
should spend so much money on the 
control of noxious weeds and then de- 
liberately ignore rhubarb is something 
for a psychologist to answer. I was in 
New Zealand three months, traveling 
all over the place and every time I sat 
down to a table in a hotel I had to 
undergo the same ordeal. The waitress 
would stand a few degrees to leeward 
and hold the menu card with infinite 
patience and exactitude at the proper 
angle for me to read. Toward the end 
of my stay I got so I didn’t have the 
heart to look at the first item. It was 
always the same—Fruit . . . stewed 
thubarb. In other words, the choice lay 
between stewed rhubarb and stewed 
thubarb. My zeal for it might be illus- 
trated by- what the Irishman said about 
spinach. He said he didn’t like spinach 
and he was glad he didn’t because if he 
did like it he might eat some and he 
hated the stuff. 


The pleasant Yankee custom of guz- 
aling orange juice is not followed in 
New Zealand. When I was there oranges 
were beginning to get scarce and the 
cost of a dozen small, splotched, infirm 
and insipid ones was about 40 cents a 
dozen. Australia, on the other hand, 
produces oranges which are at least as 
good (it hurts to admit it) as the best 
gtown in California. ‘But something, 
perhaps political considerations, causes 
New Zealand to use the vastly inferior 
stuff from other sources. Now Austral- 
ia is short on good potatoes and New 
Zealand can grow them almost as well 
as Idaho. Both are British countries, 
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and one would think that since each is 
a component part of the Empire they 
would gladly swap spuds for oranges 
and make everybody happy. But no. 
They may be British colonies all right 
but that does not prevent them from 
erecting trade barriers against each 
other. They both gripe a good deal 
over Uncle Sam’s tariff on wool but 
their own tariffs against each other, 
right in the family as it were, are just 
as bad. It reminds one Of the attitude 
of a fairly high percentage of U. S. 
senators and congressmen ‘who beliéve 
in free trade for all commodities except 
those produced by the voters in their 
own bailiwicks. 

The necessity of importing oranges 
had not depleted the supply of orange 
marmalade up to the time of my de- 
parture. It was just as sure to be on 
the table as the table cloth was in spite 
of the fact that principal ingredients 
had to be imported. Couldn’t get along 
without it—my word, no! The, odd 
part of this very odd ‘situation is that 
you never see blackberry jam in New 
Zealand and blackberry‘bushes occupy 
most of the west coast of the Dominion. 
When I made inquiry as to why the 
home-grown fruit was not more widely 
used, my informant said it was due to 
a scarcity of blackberry bushes. There 
was only one, he said, in the entire 
country. The one bush was acknowl- 
edged to be several hundred miles long. 
Of course they do have rhubarb. 

When the ship docked atthe port of 
Auckland a letter was put aboard tell- 
ing me of a livestock show’ starting 
the next day at Hastings near the 
southeast coast of the North Island; I 
ran around to the station'to get a reser- 
vation on the night train. The ticket 
agent told me how very sorry he was 
but the reservations had all been booked 
up for two or three days and: -he-chad 
requests from at least 40: people whom 
he could not accommodate. Of course 
I had to see the show and to do so I 


sat up in a chair car all night. The train 
was made up in Auckland, the terminal 
point. It didn’t seem to occur to anyone 
to bring out a couple of extra sleeping 
cars to take care of those 40 people. 
The train was supposed to have a defi- 
nite number of cars and that was that. 
Over here in America if 40 people were 
looking for reservations atyChicago or 
Ogden or San Francisco on the U.P.- 
S.P. lines, we would expect the company 
to trot out enough cars to take care of 
us. If they didn’t we would raise Cain 
withthe chief dispatcher, write nasty 
lettérs to the president of the compaay 
and then take the Santa Fe the rest of 
our lives. Well, that’s the advantage of 
travel in New Zealand—you always 
know how many cars there are in the 
train. In our country when you are 
traveling across the continent, after 
about two days of travel you begin to 
worry over how many cars the engine 
is pulling. Then you try to count ’em 
by putting your cheek against the win- 
dow when the train goes around a sharp 
curve, and before you can get a good 
look the train has straightened. out 
again and you lose count. All this 
trouble is caused by the quaint custom 
of our railroads of letting the number 
of passengers determine the number of 
cars. It could all be avoided by hauling 
a definite number of cars—and leaving 
40 passengers standing on the platform. 
Railroads in New Zealand are owned 
by the government. 


The native of New Zealand, the fel- 
low who was there before the white 
man, is called a Maori. The word ‘is 
pronounced as if it were “Mowery” with 
the mow rhyming with cow. The Maoris 
have contributed a good deal to New 
Zealand and the white population is 
quite proud of them. The fact that the 
Maoris have a very odd ‘language did 
not deter the whites from giving or 
keeping native names to about half the 
towns in the Dominion. To the innocent 
America. traveler, these names are very 
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disconcerting. You wouldn’t dare tackle 
the pronunciation of some of them if 
you had false plates. For instance when 
Dalgety’s representative was driving me 


from Palmerston North to Hastings to 


see that fair we stopped for lunch at 
Waipukerau. I guessed correctly that 
the first syllable was pronounced “Y” 
but when I hit the second one I didn’t 
know whether to puck, pook, or puke. 
Tom Graham said to puck so I pucked. 
The rest of the word rhymes with a 
cat begging for something to eat. Un- 
derstand I’m not complaining, but 
when a fellow like myself who is well 
along into middle age comes up face to 
face with such towns as Whakareware- 
wa, Te Awe Awe, and Paekakariki he 
instinctively wonders if his life insur- 
ance premiums have been paid. 


Leading indoor sport in New Zealand 
at present is cussing the government. I 
spent most of my time among livestock 
producers and not among laborers so I 
didn’t get both sides of the story. The 
Labor Party is in control at the moment, 
and it seems the government is just 
about as popular with agricultural pro- 
ducers as some of our own racketeering 
labor unions are among people capabie 
of thought. Naturally it was no skin 
off my own elbow whatever kind of a 
government the Dominion had, but it 
was most interesting that in a country 
whose entire prosperity hinges on the 
exports of agricultural commodities 
there should be a government capable 
of being detested by so nearly 100 per 
cent of producers. To find out about 
it you do not have to ask questions; 
just meet a few farmers or wool growers 
and wait a minute. The verbal blitz 
will start without your saying a word. 
Your host, after having exhausted his 
complete store of invectives and exple- 
tives and having worked up a big lather 
over it, will invite you to have a “spot.” 
Even after three or four generous ones 
of the brands we pay $3.89 a fifth for, 
the government is still no good. This 
proves it must be really bad. Over here 
in America you can go to a wool grow- 
ers’ convention and after three rounds 
of Scotch some of them can think of a 
few decent things about the New Deal. 


We hear a good deal in America 
about how Australasians show their 








sheep in natural condition—no trim- 
ming you know; dash it all, that’s fool- 
ing the public. No bloody sense in it. 
But in the “open” classes at the world’s 
greatest Romney show at Palmerston 
North there were plenty of sheep whose 
fleeces had been treated on the tips 
with oil and worked over until they 
opened up exactly right. At the world’s 
greatest Corriedale show at Christchurch 
in the South Island the prospective 
purchaser does well to observe the staple 
length at several points along the back; 
otherwise he may find that his new 
Corriedale stud ram, after he shears 
him, is not nearly so level as he was 
before. In the good old U. S. you 
know perfectly well that every stud 
ram you look at when you go to a show 
or sale has been trimmed and then re- 
trimmed with the idea of fooling the 
judge or buyer if he can be fooled. In 
New Zealand you aren’t quite so sure 
but you have to keep your eyes open. 


New Zealanders are nuts on horse 





Live Oak, California 
October 26, 1941 


The National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Bluilding, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Gentlemen: 


| enjoy reading the National Wool 
Grower and lately have noted with 
interest the series of articles by J. F. 
Wilson on wool production in Aus- 
tralia. In the last or October issue 
Mr. Wilson states that the Australian 
Merino always has an open face and 
is bred with that idea in mind. | do 
not believe that point can be empha- 
sized too acl 

| started with sheep in 1915 and 
have been, more or less, in the feeder 
lamb business since 1924. Years ago 
| learned to shy around those wool- 
blind iambs. They never do well and 
in my experience are not money 
makers. On going into winter all our 
ewe lambs are tagged (sheared 
about the head and tail) but in the 
spring when the yearlings are graded, 
we find the undersized practically 
all those with wool down to their 
teeth. 

In my limited way | have been 
preaching open-face sheep and, con- 
sequently, agree most heartily with 
Mr. Wilson's views. 

Very truly, 
Ross A. Wilbur 
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racing. Nearly every city in the Domip. 
jon has a good track and the whole 
population, from politicians to street 
cleaners, turns out and bets. It was im- 
possible to find out whether the preach. 
ers down there are addicted to betting 
on races but if they don’t bet they stand 
in a class alone. Betting is done through 
the pari-mutuels and bookmaking ‘js 
prohibited by law. This law is exactly 
as well enforced as it is in the United 
States. Generally speaking, law enforce- 
ment in the British Empire is infinitely 
better than it is in America but in the 
case of the bookies it’s the same. | 
wondered if the authorities really want- 
ed to see them put out of business. After 
all, if those preachers do bet they 
couldn’t very well do it openly and a 
few bookmakers would be most conven- 
ient. It is not unusual to pick up a 
metropolitan newspaper and find all the 
real news on the first two pages with 
the next five pages devoted to racing. 
At times it seems as if the people can 
think of nothing else. They seem to be 
prepossessed, to have a one-track mind. 
However, if you look around and see 
the large number of baby carriages or 
“prams” on the streets you begin to 
realize that the Dominion’s citizens 
think occasionally of things other than 
horse racing. 


New Zealanders are a very religious 
lot if you judge by their legal obser- 
vance of Sunday, but only if you judge 
by the legal aspects of said observance, 
They may get hilariously pickled on 
Waitemata ale Saturday afternoon, they 
may bet their shirts on the ponies, but 
when the Sabbath rolls around no one 
is allowed to forget that it is the Lord’s 
day. Restaurants are closed tight, leav- 
ing only the hotel dining rooms to as- 
suage the hunger of people without 
sense enough to stay at home. Not a 
newspaper is published. Railroads all 
but cease operations over the entire 
Dominion. Postoffices are closed and 
since telegrams are sent from post- 
offices, the telegraph is closed too. In 
most places movies are blacked out. 
Indeed it is Sunday with a vengeance. 
Nothing must distract people from go- 
ing to worship. Church bells peal, their 
tintinnabulation exhorting the populace 
to enter the house of God and free the 
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soul from the black light of clinkered 
sin. And do they go? Well, yes, just 
as they do in the U. S. A. In our land 
Sunday finds about 5 per cent of the 
population in church; in New Zealand 
95 per cent stay away from church. 
That’s about the only difference. Typi- 
cal Christians, just like ourselves. 


This short article has been devoted 
exclusively to New Zealand’s short- 
comings. I wanted to clear the decks 
by saying all the mean things I could 
think of at one time, firing a salvo 
rather than sniping: and taking occa- 
sional pot-shots. Now that I have fired 
both barrels loaded with rock salt and 
red pepper I shall have to admit that 
the good things about the country, as 
yet unsaid, more than counterbalance 
the irritating ones. I am a loyal Amer- 
ican who shoots off firecrackers on the 
fourth of July to celebrate our inde- 
pendence from the darned British Em- 
pire, but as a matter of cold fact I am 
a little bit jealous of those folks in 
New Zealand. It’s just too bad the 
place was not owned by Spain at the 
time the U. S. was among the great 
aggressor nations of the world, for if 
Spain had owned the country we would 
have gotten it along with the Philip- 
pines. Now we don’t aggress any more; 
we are all against it and we hate aggres- 
sors, and it’s too late to get New 
Zealand. 





Shifts in Grazing Service 
Personnel 


A four-way shift of top-ranking fed- 

eral range administrators in three 
of the public land states has recently 
been announced by R. H. Rutledge, 
National Director of the Grazing Ser- 
vice, at Salt Lake City. 


Under the orders, which became ef- 
fective November 1, Regional Grazier 
C. F. Dierking was transferred from 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, to Reno, 
Nevada; Regional Grazier L. R. Brooks 
from Reno to Phoenix, Arizona; Re- 
gional Grazier J. R. Painter from Phoe- 
nix to Albuquerque; and E. Pierson was 
elevated to the position of regional 
grazier for New Mexico. 





Texas Appoints New 
Secretary 


E Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 

Association directors came from 
all sections of West Texas for their 
third quarterly meeting held at Lub- 
bock, Texas, on October 24, 1941. Pres- 
ident Price Maddox conducted the 
meeting with more than fifty of the 
directors present. 

The appointment of Mr. Vestel As- 
kew as secretary of the association, to 
succeed Mr. A. K. Mackey, was made 
by President Maddox and approved by 
the directors. Mr. Askew, a former Del 
Rio man and a graduate of Texas Tech- 
nological College, receiving his master’s 
degree at Texas A. & M., was assistant 
professor of animal husbandry at Col- 
orado State College, Fort Collins, Col- 
orado, prior to his appointment as 
secretary. 

The ranchmen were in excellent 
spirits, reporting good livestock prices 
and good range conditions. The meet- 
ing, however, took on the tone of care 
and watchfulness. The resolutions com- 
mittee asked that hunters and the pub- 
lic in general take special care not to 
start grass fires in order to preserve 
the bounteous supply of forage. The 
entering into the Argentine agree- 
ment by the United States deserves the 
most careful attention, as the main- 
tenance of an adequate tariff is of vital 
importance to the industry, the direc- 
tors testified. They reaffirmed their ad- 
vocacy of all-out aid to the government 
in national defense. It was recommend- 
ed that the ranger force be re-estab- 
lished in its former positions, that the 
remitting of the ad-valorem taxes from 
the counties was a rank injustice and 
that the legislature should correct the 
evil. 

The directors recommended the send- 
ing of a representative to Washington, 
D. C., to appear before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the problem 
of providing a more adequate coast-wise 
shipping. Dr. Cushing was commended 
for his service to the livestock industry 
in discovering Formula 62, the purpose 
of which is to kill serewworms and re- 
pel flies, and sympathy and regret was 
expressed for the passing of two mem- 
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bers of the sheep industry, E. K. Faw- 
cett and John Scharbauer. 

Sheep and goat stealing was discuss- 
ed, and the President was asked to 
appoint a committee to study the prob- 
lem facing the ranchmen of the South- 
west, the committee to report at the 
annual meeting in Del Rio, December 
11 and 12. 

The lamb committee chairman, 
through A. K. Mackey, said the move- 
ment to collect 75 cents per car on 
lambs shipped from country points, for 
lamb promotion work, had not been 
going very well, but that he believed 
more money would be collected in the 
future, and that work would progress 
more rapidly. It was also stated that 
very effective work had been done for 
lamb growers of Texas through the 
action by various stock show commit- 
tees in securing judges from the Middie 
West, who, upon viewing Texas lambs, 
returned home with a vastly improved 
conception of their quality. 

President Maddox reported on asso- 
ciation work during the past few 
months, including a trip to Washington, 
D. C., and a number of very construc- 
tive acts, with reference to legislation 
by the national government and action 
with officials to see that domestic wool 
was protected in Army purchases. Mr. 
Maddox estimated that this work had 
netted from two to six cents a pound to 
the domestic producer. He also praised 
the work of the American Wool Coun- 
cil in promoting wool and mohair 
products. 





Shropshire Meeting 


ESDAY, December 2, will be of 
particular interest to members cf 
the American Shropshire Registry Asso- 
ciation, at the International Live Stock 
Show, Chicago. At 8 a. m., the Shrop- 
shire breeding classes will be judged by 
Fred W. Gurney; at 6 p. m., the stock- 
holders’ informal dinner will be held in 
the Exchange Building, Union Stock 
Yards; and at 7:45 p. m., the annual 
meeting of the association will be held 
in the office of B. H. Heide, secretary- 
manager of the International (Ex- 
change Avenue at Railroad). 


J. M. Wade, Secretary 
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How Parity Price’ Proposals Affect Wool 


ARITY: What is it? 

Under the present law, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, defi- 
nitions are given for “parity prices” 
and “parity income” for farmers, which 
are two forms of expressing an equality 
of exchange relationship between agri- 
culture and industry, or between per- 
sons living on farms and persons not 
living on farms. 


Parity Defined 


The definition given for ‘parity,’ as 
applied to prices for any agricultural 
commodity, is “that price for the com- 
modity which will give to the commodity 
a purchasing power with respect to 
articles that farmers buy equivalent to 
the purchasing power of such commod- 
ity in the base period; and in the case 
of all commodities for which the base 
period is the period August, 1909, to 
July, 1914, which will also reflect cur- 
rent interest payments per acre on farm 
indebtedness secured by real estate, tax 
payments per acre on farm real estate, 
and freight, rates, as contrasted with 
such interest payments, tax payments, 
and freight rates during the base period. 
The base period in the case of all agri- 
cultural commodities except tobacco 
shall be the period August, 1909, to 
July, 1914, and, in the case of tobacco, 
shall be the period August, 1919, to 
July, 1929.” 

‘Parity,’ as applied to income, is de- 


fined as “that per capita net income of: 


individuals on farms from farming oper- 
ations that bears to the per capita net 
income of individuals not on farms the 
same relation as prevailed during the 
period from August, 1909, to July, 
1914.” It was felt that a better measure 
of real purchasing power of farmers is 
what their net incomes will buy. How- 
ever, it is not practical to make these 
estimates monthly, but only annually. 
Consequently, the definition of ‘parity’ 
as applied to ‘price’ is used to determine 
the ‘parity’ of any farm commodity at 
any given time. 


By J. M. Jones” 


Base Period 


Base Period: Why was August, 1909, 
to July, 1914, chosen as the base period 
and why the proposals for changing to 
another base period now? 

Past history shows during the period 
of prolonged war, prices advanced 
markedly and declined sharply follow- 
ing the war. It was observed that 
farmers suffered most from the defla- 
tion because farm prices dropped very 
rapidly while’prices of industrial prod- 
ucts declined slowly or remained at a 
high level. This resulted in an abnormal 


relationship between what farmers re- ° 


ceived for their products and what they 
had to pay for products they used. The 
period 1909-14 was at the end of the 
recovery period of relative stable prices. 
The general level of prices was not 
changing and it was before the abnorm- 
al World War No. 1 conditions began 
to affect price relationships. 

There are many reasons for the pro- 
posed changes in the base period today. 
The 1909-14 base cannot or should not 
be used for many commodities because 
of economic conditions. Significant 
shifts in conditions of production and 
demand cause changes in price relations 
of various farm products. 

In the case of wool the base period 
(1909-14) price of wool is 18.3 cents 
per grease pound and under the present 
law as of September, 1941, the ‘parity 


‘price’ of wool was 25.1 cents per pound, 
‘far below the present market. The fault 


lies in the fact that the base period 
price under present conditions is much 
lower than could possibly be considered 
as a fair price. Present market prices 
are above this ‘parity price’ of 25.1 
cents per pound and these prices are 
not considered out of line. 

Pending price control measures pro- 
pose the fixing: of ceilings in relation to 
parity and even though 110 per cent 
parity on wool were. allowed under the 
present law, the’ceiling price of wool 
would be only''27:6 cents per grease 
pound as of :September, 1941, or far 


below the actual cost of production, 
The lending policy of the government 
of 85 per cent parity would mean only 
21.3 cents per pound as of September, 
1941. 


Proposed Changes 


Proposed changes: What are the 
proposed changes and how will they 
effect: wool? 


Without going into the detail of the 
proposed changes and their sponsors, 
here are four methods proposed to 
change the ‘parity price’ of farm com- 
modities: 

1. ‘Parity price’ is computed by mul- 
tiplying the average price received by 
farmers in the base period from July 1, 
1919, to June 30, 1929, by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Index of all-com- 
modity prices, 1926 equaling 100. The 
base period price for wool would be 
34.1 cents per grease pound and the 
‘parity price’ of wool as of September, 
1941, would be 31.1 cents. One hun- 
dred ten per cent of parity as of the 
same period by this method would be 
34.2 cents per pound and 85 per cent 
of parity would be 26.4 cents. 

2. The computation of the ‘parity 
price’ of farm commodities which in- 
volves the parity value of the dollar in 
the same base period from July 1, 1919, 
to June 30, 1929, would give wool a 
‘parity price’ of approximately 30.1 
cents per grease pound as of September, 
1941. One hundred ten per cent parity 
would be 33.1 cents and 85 per cent 
parity 25.6 cents per pound for the 
same period. 

3. This method of computation of 
‘parity price’ is called “Economic 
Equality.” The base period used is 


1920-29 and is based on an index com- 


prised of (a) prices paid. by farmers 


‘for “commodities used for production 
“plus interest, taxes and farm wage rates 


and (b) industrial wage rates per hour, 
on a fifty-fifty basis. The ‘parity price’ 
of wool as of September, 1941, would 
be 38.6 cents per grease pound. One 
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hundred ten per cent parity would be 
42.5 cents per pound as of September, 
1941. 

4. Another method of ‘parity price’ 
computation is based on an index of 
composite wage rates published by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New: York. 
This index covers some 20 million em- 
ployed workers in a wide variety of 
occupational groups. This would -be 
tying the price of farm commodities to 
industrial wages. The base period used 
is 1920-29 and the effect on wool would 
be approximately the same as number 
3 above with 110 per cent parity, or a 
minimum ceiling of 42.3 cents per 
grease pound as of September, 1941. 

These methods are just proposals, 


but there is no doubt something should 
be worked out whereby ~ agricultural 
workers will receive their just share of 
the national income. 

In the October issue of the Wool 
Grower there was reported a Washing- 
ton conference on parity, which Secre- 
tary Marshall attended. The American 
Farm Bureau took the position that the 
present law. and calculation of parity 
should be maintained for the five basic 
commodities! corn, wheat, cotton, rice 
and tobacco. 

A committee representing other na- 
tional organizations was set up and has 
almost completed a new parity formula 
along the line of 3 and 4 discussed 
above. 





Fhe Desirability of Selling Public 


Domain Lands 


ELLING the . public domain to 
its-users at equitable prices and 
terms was advocated in some of the 
hearings recently conducted by the 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys in Utah 
and Wyoming. Mr. J. Elmer Brock, 
president of the American National 
Live Stock Association, told the sen- 
atorial committee at the hearing at 
Casper, Wyoming, on September 25, 
that such procedure was, in his opin- 
ion, the proper solution of the public 
domain problem. Mr. Brock’s defense 
of that position is quoted, in part,.from 
the transcript of his testimony at that 
time. 

The public domain states are, first of all, 
placed in a serious disadvantage in having 
to tax a small portion of their area to main- 
tain their government. In so doing they 
have in most instances levied a property tax 
on land far above its ability to pay. Neces- 
sity has built up a land tax system of tax- 
ing the land for its own ability to pay plus 
the returns from the formerly free available 
public domain. I have in mind one instance 
a few years back where the Wyoming State 
Board of Equalization was admittedly mak- 
ing each livestock unit in the state carry a 
tax on 13 acres of the public domain. The 
public domain is no longer free, yet this 
tax must remain. * * * 


The Federal Real Estate Board shows fed- 
eral land ‘holdings in these eleven states as 
having an assessed value as of June 30, 1937, 
of $581,921,754. These lands and the po- 


tential improvement, if privately owned, 
would be a great tax asset in these sparsely 
settled states. This would permit the spread- 
ing of the tax burden and a more equitable 
tax on lands now in private ownership. This 
tax problem was being slowly but.definitely 
alleviated as long as more lands were passing 
to title from the government. ‘Now, how- 
ever, we are going the other direction. No 
more lands are passing from the government 
to private ownership but numerous federal 
bureaus are gobbling up lands once in private 
ownership at’an alérming rate. This in utter 
disregard of the effect on state and local tax 
structures or the extra tax burdens on lands 
remaining in private ownership. No adjust- 
ments are made to make lands repossessed by 
the government carry their share, of out- 
standing state, county, school, or- municipal 
bond issues, largely based on a potengial land 
tax as security. bein 

* * * You will note * * * that federal 
holdings of lands increased between. 1937 
and 1939 (both“thclusive) 28,459,660 acres, 
exclusive of*the Army, Navy and other min- 
or agencies.’ This increase is more alarming 
when one refers to Senate Document 199— 
74th Congress, entitled “Our Western 
Range.” This publication, largely prepared 
by the Forest Service, and referred to by 
stockmen as “The Green Book” proposes on 
page 58 that the federal government repos- 
sess 125_millidn acres of land now in private 
ownership, or one third of all the range land 
now privately owned. These authors of the 
Green Book indicate a necessity for this 
expansion in order that they might properly 
administer thé public lands. Ng thought is 
apparently ‘given to the fact that-if most of 
the federally owned lands were: passed to 
private ownership, land owners’. operations 
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would be simplified and made more remun- 
erative, to say nothing of easing the tax 
burden. 

* + % 


Give a stockman title or undisputed per- 
manent control of his grazing and he will 
protect it. He must produce, in Wyoming, 
approximately 300 pounds of meat. per cow 
unit, each year, and a comparable takeoff in 
other areas or in other kinds of livestock in 
order to stay in business, Granting,that he 
does this he is giving his grazing adequate 
protection. If he does not, his creditors will 
be forced to replace him long before the graz- 
ing is “totally and permanently ruined.” Any 
further regulation of grazing is unnecessary 
and less meritorious. v 


+  & 


As a solution to the public land problem 
my organization formerly passed resolutions 
year after year in substance urging that the 
public. lands be sold as nearly as possible to 
the customary users and at a price commen- 
surate with their actual value as grazing 
lands. Since the passage of the Taylor Act, 
most resolutions dealing with public lands 
have had to do with clarification or adminis- 
tration of the Taylor Act or the forest ad- 
ministration. * * * ae 

No recent general policy for final dis- 
position of the public lands has been pre- 
sented to or acted upon by my organization. 
The following proposals are therefore my 
own personal views. 

First, I direct the attention of the com- 
mittee to the first sentence of the Act: 
“That in order to promote the highest’ use 
of the public lands, pending final>disposi- 
tion.” *The “pending final disposition” clear- 
ly Gndicates that Congress did not intend 
thes¢ lands to remain permanently under the 
administration of the Grazing Service. 

The' title to the Act sets forth two salient 
objectives, and only two, namely: to stop 
injury to the range and to stabilize the live- 
stock industry. We have indicated our posi- 
tion that the range will be better cared’ for 
in private ownership. We further insist that 
the industry will never be satisfactorily stab- 
ag while the grazing is under bureaucratic 
rule. 


Our proposal is that these lands be sold 
to present permittees or lessees, at long-time 
terms and at a price commensurate with the 
actual value of the lands for grazing pur- 
poses. 


There are millions of acres of forest lands 
with no value for either timber or for. water- 
shed protection. Such areas should be sold 
for, grazing to the present permittees as 
suggested for disposition of Taylor Act land. 

Bear in mind that we are accepting the 
federal policy that the remaining public 
lands are unsuited for the establishment of 
homes under entry, and can-best be used 
in conjunction with lands now in_ private 
ownership. 












THE WOOL FUND 
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$20,640.04 
By States: 
Arizona $ 132.65 
California 1,505.65 
SINE oie 1,783.40 
Idaho 3,282.90 
WEEE eae eee ae 5,116.45 
Nebraska 4.00 
Nevada 616.80 
New Mexico 53.60 
North Dakota ——______._. 36.60 
Oklahoma 1.40 
Oregon ee 1,170.05 
South Dakota _..___.________. 594.95 
Texas 2,054.55 
Utah . 1,277.79 
Tee 491.80 
Wyoming ~ 2,517.45 
$20,640.94 

By Dealers: 
Adams & Leland___----- $ 947.44 
Colonial Wool Co... 1,523.00 
Colorado Wool Marketing 

Assn. 397.00 
Dawe Won Co 131.05 
oe ia... 4,399.85 
Fallon & Tilton _..___-______. 61.60 
Farnsworth, Stevenson 

4 21.60 
Forte, Dupee, Sawyer Co. 1,135.50 
H. I. Haber Wool Co... 614.30 
A. W. Hilliard & Son___... 208.90 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 2,264.55 














Harris Wool & Fur Co.__.-- 106.90 
Merrion & Wilkins. 19.40 
Munro, Kincaid, Edgehill... 3,821.00 
Northwest Livestock 

Production Credit Assn. 39.70 
Producers Wool & Mohair 

Co. 25.00 
S. Silberman & Sons... 1,453.40 
Swift Wool Co._______ 41.00 
a. i. Teen, lnc.___ 241.20 
Val Verde Wool & Mohair 

Co. 434.25 
Charles J. Webb Sons Co., 

(Se See ee 535.45 
Winslow & Co.____-.--.--.---- 9.00 
By State Associations: 

Can | SS EEE eae 50.15 

Idaho 16.55 

Ea ene 1.50 

| ROSETTE . tat 

Washington _..____ 4.30 

Western So. Dakota Sheep 

Growers Assn. __----- 7.40 

ee 305.50 

By Individuals —..._____. 232.20 
$20,640.04 

National Wool Marketing 
Corporation $ 2,000.00 











ARIZONA 

Jose Etchenique 

CALIFORNIA 
F. Reebe C. L. Kendall 
B. Buckridge ‘m. Lawson 
J. Biaggi R. L. Linn 
L. Colberg J. M. Patchett 
Geo. D. Ciapusci ie y 
4. G. Comegys W. L. Rickard 
Myrtle Dillon Peter Ruffino 
Mrs. A. M. Evans Bessie Strauss 
Greenwood Ranch Co. A. T. Sehnoor 


Chas. Gallotti 


Mrs. A. Tregoning 


E. R. Herbert Thompson & Smith 
. Johnson C. Ward 
E. M. Kamph White Estate 
COLORADO 
E. R. Biery Howell Brothers 
Ed Demo: I 


ret 
Earl Hotchkiss 


J. B. Ingram 
Robert O. Ingram 


George R. Hotchkiss E. F. Spickert 
William U. Hotchkiss Mary F. Scott 
IDAHO 


W. T. Biethell 
Alex Klug 


M. H. & Frank Shull 
Cc. L. Williams 


MONTANA 


Bennett Creek Sheep Co. 
Bridger Wool Pool 

Fred J. Blyth 

Crow Rock Ranch 
Homer Cooper 

Brit Catron 

Ole Hanson & Son 


Joe Kountz, Jr. 

Colman. Krokker 

Security Trust & Savings 
Bank 

J. B. Taylor 

Edward Warlick 


NEW MEXICO 


Gilbreath Bros. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


John Austin Rolland Miller 
John Burrer Elmer Mack 
James Fulton Thore Naaden 
Hudson & Lindstrom 

OKLAHOMA 
Lemons & Hill 

OREGON 

H. Adolphsen E. M. Kamph 


Mrs. Kate Bailey 
Delmer Colegrove, Sr. 
David T. Cricket 


W. H. Crook 
W. Doyle Perkins & Spoerl 
Leo Sagehorn 
George Fromm Sea View Ranch 
Ferguson & Son Walter Strain 
. S&S. Guerin S. Sullivan 
Hughes Bros Clia Tryon 
John Hayes Merle Ward 
E. Isenhart R. H. Williams 
Louis Knapp C. Westbook 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Chas. Bartell E. E. Harrison 
Harold Brewer William Keckler, Jr. 
Elmer Berndt Ed Lange 
T. J, Broadhurst Cora B. & W. M. Moor- 
Curtis Bros. h 
Devereaux, Burke, Mobridge Creamery 
Sheridan Vernon McCord 
Allen Evans James Pulis 
John Bichler Walter F. Parrott 
Faith Seed & Warehouse Severin Snortland 
lo Thomas Taylor 
Walt Hanson Ward Van Horn 
M. E. Hafner Geo. S. Webb 
TEXAS 
G. H. Ahrens Warren E. Klein 
Wm. Auld Fred & Walter as 
Willie Agold Mrs. F. B. Klei 
A. D. Auld Cc. L. Kelly 
Archie Auld James Kinney 
Vv. Askew W. Conrad Klein 
Fermin Aguirre L. H. Lockhart 
L. E. Arledge E. B. Love 
H. E. Arledge Roy Leinweber 
S. C. Armistead Ralph Leinweber 
F. A. Arledge Chas. E. Long 
aggie Armistead Leona Ranch Co. 
W. A. Arledge z _—s Lott 


F. J. Barrett 
Mr. & Mrs. M. C. Bishop 


rs. G. Lemons 
R D. Si caneliy 





C. A. Brotherton 

J. T. Brown 

Bacon Ranch 

M. T. Ball 

A. R. Brotherton 

. Brown 

- & A. O. Baker 
y Bird 


” J. Fa Brite 
Brow 
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Baker 

& Moore 
Blackburn 
L. Brandon 

E. Buckelew 
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Robt. Cauthorn, Jr. 
A. R. Cauthorn 
& W. Chapman 

H. Crider 
Clarence meee 
L. 


F, Dn Jr. 
Hasei Coe 
E. 3 Coticha 
B. N. Du 


4 Pe DeLoach 
E. Dietert 
ce. H. T. Durant 
Henry Dietert 
Dixie S. Dunn 
W. B. Dixon 
T. L. & J. V. Drisdale 
T. L. Drisdale 
R. M. Dingler 
J. R. Davis 


Leonard Frerich 
F. M. Floyd 
Cc. F. Scaren 
J. H. Fisher 
W. H. Fleming 
Oscar Foster 
Geo. H. Gaston 
S. H. Guthrie Est. 
F. R. Guthrie 
a Gurley 

S. E. Gurley 
Susie R. Gobble 
R. A. Gatlin 
E. D. Gatlin 
Jno. H. Harding 
J. D. Harwood 
Hinson & Stumberg 
J. M. Hinds 


Mrs. Jno. Honeycutt 
Howard Hutchinson 
Martha Harrison & Son 
A. F. .Holdeman 

W. A. Humphryes 

Felix Harrison 

Floyd Hodges 

G. A. & J. F. Humphreys 
Hutto Brothers 


Lucious Hinds 
Marion Honeycutt 
Carl Hutto 

Jess L. Hankins 
Ss. M. rwood 
Levi Hinds 
Wiley Holland 
Mrs. H, M. H 
D. C. Hall & Sons 
Lowell F. Hankins 
F . Herbst 
Carnell Hill 

H. B. Horn 


The National Wool Grower 


Contributors to the Wool Fund in October 


Len M. Mertz 
R. R. Merritt 
Miers Bros. 
Wm. F. Morgan 
Martin & Beckett 
J. C. Mayfield Est. 
Merriweather & Rich- 
ardson 

Mrs. Annie Miller 
Jno, T. Martin, Inc. 
J. C. Mayfield, Jr. 
Merritt & Bass 
James E. Mills 
H. J. ¥. Mills, Jr. 
Gilbert Marshall 
Ed Marschall 
Walter J. Merritt 
Carl Malone 

L. Miers 
B. E. Malone 
Jno. T. Mayfield 
A. A. McDonnell 
F. T. Mayfield 
Sallie McBee 
J. B. Malone 
R. L. Miers & Co. 
P. Maddox & Son 
C. Nethery 
E. Nessley 
Joe Nunnelle 


oO 

Ww. H. O’Bryant 
Maj. D. A. Ott 
Prosser & Walker 
L. M. Prater 
Joe Sid Peterson 
W. Parker 
J. A. Peril 
G. C. Poole 
G. H. Parker 
Ralph Pembroke 
Peterson Stock Farm 
A. S. Parker 
W. R. Peril 
T. L. Parchman 
Hal Parks 
Rogers & Schunke 
Pat Rose & Son 
Casper Real 
L. . Real 
R. L. Roberts 
Martin Rose, Jr. 
Aime W. Real 
Hugo Real 
Real & Markwordt 
Martin Rose 
L. Rust 
Ross & Sanders 
Felix Real 
Real & Fisher 
Marvin Ratliff 
Elmer D. Real 
Victor V. Real 
Mr. & Mrs. R. C. 

Robertson 
Jno. Rosenow 
Sterling Riggs 

- & O. B. Schwethelm 
B. L. Smith 


L, Stapp 
Adolph Stieler 
— & A. C. Schreiner, 


G. C. Slater 

V. B. Snodgrass, Jr. 
Elvis Stewart 

Gus F. Schreiner 
R. W. Sellers 

V. B. Snodgrass 
B. J. Stewart 
Eddie Schmidt 
Clyde Sellers 
Marshall Smith 
Ernest Stehling 
W. S. Stevenson 
M. J. Smith 
W. W. Sherrell 
J. M. Thompson 
J. O. Taylor 
H. J. Taft 

Linden Thurman 
Mrs. S. E. Thompson 
W. E. Tinnin 

. R. Vanhoozer 
Wardlaw Bros. 
J. D. Weaver 

W. W. Wise 
Sam & J. D. Wells 


mrs 


x 


w. 'R. Whitehead 

H. M. Wilson 

W. Fred West 

F. H. Whitehead 

W. B. Whitehead 

J. N. Whitworth 

M. F. Weston 
Whitehead & Wardlaw 
Winnie Lou Whitehead 
Jack N. Whitworth 
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Lem Henderson White Bros. 
Holmes L. D. Whitehead 
lie Hutcheson Carl O & N. H. Whit- 
Alonzo Jung worth 
J. T. Johnston J. E. Wilson & Co. 
E. V. Jarrett Mitchell Waldrop 
J, L. Johnson Mrs. Elizabeth Welch 


Fordtran Johnston 
Mrs. Harold Johnson 
Col. W. T. Johnson 


L. J. & L. B. Wardlaw 
Mrs. L. B. Wardlaw 
B. W. Weaver 


Jim Jung Henry Wyatt 

F, J. Jenkins R. A. Weathersbee 

L, E. Jacobs F. H. Whitehead & Co. 
Violet M. Jarrett White-Baker Co. 

Roy Kemp Francis & Mary Cox Yoas 
B, I. Klein Y-O Ranch 

Bryan Kelly Z. A. Zinsmeister 

Ed H. Kensing 


UTAH 


Anderson-Collard F, R. Reynolds 


Bountiful Livestock Co. Schmutz Bros, 
Grant Condie J. W. Stewart 
C. H. Gillispie Mrs. H. P. Thorsen 
Lee V. Leavitt James S. Woosley 
Albert Mathis John Winchester 
Otto Peterson 

WYOMING 
W. L. Ayers Carl B. Herring 
Burnett Livestock Co. Cc. P. Johnson 
William Clark Con O’Brien 
Kenneth Christensen P. L. Sheep Co. 
L. E. Gordon William O. Steele 
E. C. Gordon E. W. Tubbs 





Wool on 


Radio interview on the Wool 
Labeling Act with F. Eugene Ack- 
erman of the American Wool 
Council, by Dr. Shirley W. 
Wynne, Director of the American 
Institute of Food Products, over 
WHN, New York City, Wednes- 
day, October 29, 1941. 

Dr. WYNNE: If you went to market to- 
day and bought a can of lemon juice or a 
can of peaches or a can of stew, you’d know 
you were getting exactly what the label said 
you were getting. In fact, you don’t stop 
to think that there might be any doubt about 
it. You reach up for your favorite brand— 
if you’re in a super market—or you ask for 
it if you’re not in a self-service store. And 
you don’t give it another thought until you 
start preparing the meal. 

As we all know, food shopping is just half 
the story of what women have to do during 
the day. Keeping father and sister and junior 
well-fed is important, but it’s no more im- 
portant than keeping them dressed right, 
and especially keeping them dressed so they'll 
be healthy all year round. Father, sister and 
junior don’t know what a job shopping can 
be. Father may know you have to keep your 
eye on the budget; sister knows you have to 
keep your eye on the fashions; and junior 
knows he has to be taken around to the 
stores every once in a while, when he’d much 
rather be playing outside. What none of 
them know is that you have to keep your eye 
on the material that goes into father’s suits, 
into sister’s dresses and into junior’s trousers 
and coats, and into blankets for the whole 
family. And that’s what we’re going to 
talk about today. 

About this time of year we start thinking 
about fall and winter clothes. And that 
means something warmer than we've been 
wearing for the past three or four months. 
It also means a shopping expedition—three 
or four for the average family—before the 
real cold weather comes on. 

And so today we have a special program 
arranged which will tell you what to look 
for when you’re shopping during the next 
month or so. Our guest, Mr. F. Eugene Ack- 
erman, a merchandising consultant and ex- 
ecutive director of the American Wool 
Council. Mr. Ackerman has agreed to tell 


the Radio 


us about the Wool Labeling Act, which ‘s 
something that means as much to us as the 


Pure Food and Drug Law. Mr. Ackerman ° 


isn’t going to go into the legal details of the 
law. But he is going to tell us what the 
Wool Labeling Act is, why it was passed and 
vhat it means to all of us. 

Dr. Wynne: First, of all, Mr. Ackerman, 
can you tell us just what is the Wool Label- 
ing Act? 

Mr. ACKERMAN: The Wool Products 
Labeling Act is a law passed by Congress 
which went into effect on July 15th last. 
It requires that all wool products carry 2 
label or a tag telling exactly the percentages 
of wool and of any other fiber they may 
contain. In addition, these labels must tell 
how much wool, how much reprocessed 
wool, and how much reused wool there is 
in every garment or other wool product. 

Dr. WYNNE: In other words, Mr. Acker- 
man, before this law was passed the every- 
day shopper couldn’t tell whether she was 
getting an all wool garment or blanket, or 
something that was only partly wool? 

Mr. ACKERMAN: Correct. In recent years 
more and more so-called wool products in- 
cluding everything from children’s and 
adults’ clothing to blankets and stockings 
have been sold as wool, when actually many 
of them contain more lower cost substitute 
fibers than wool of any kind. The imitation 
of traditional woolen weaves in substitute 
synthetic fibers has become an enormous 
industry. It has been so perfected that it is 
extremely difficult, even for experts, to de- 
termine by texture, touch, or other visible 
means, what the fabric is made of. In no 
single case, however, do these imitation wool 
textures possess the remarkable protective 
qualities which are the exclusive property of 
real wool and which are so important to 
health in clothing and blankets for instance. 
In other words, the visible evidences, by 
which our parents could tell whether they 
were getting the kind of material which 
would give them the service and protection 
of wool, are no longer competent guides. The 
consumer must be told today what a material 
contains in order to know the facts. 

Dr. Wynne: I think that will interest a 
lot of our listeners as much as it does me, 


Mr. Ackerman. And now, you said some- 
thing about reused and reprocessed wool. 
Does that mean second-hand wool is used 
in the clothes we buy? 

Mr. ACKERMAN: That is one way of put- 
ting it. Reused wool, however, can be sec- 
ond, third, or even fourth-hand wool. Re- 
used wool is the legal definition of wool 
fibers salvaged from worn clothing and other 
woolen rags. The fibers are obtained by a 
tearing and shredding process called garnet- 
ting. After the rags have been torn into 
fibers again, these fibers are respun into 
yarn and rewoven into garments. Rags con- 
taining reused wool are torn up to be used 
again and again. The wool fibers which are 
too broken and weak fall away. The rest 
are salvaged. Reprocessed wool is not exactly 
second-hand wool. Reprocessed wool is the 
legal definition for wool fibers recovered 
from manufactured woolen materials which 
have never been used before being garnetted. 
For example, reprocessed wool is obtained 
chiefly from remnants and clippings of new 
wool materials, from garment manufactur- 
ing plants and from woolen mills them- 
selves, 


Dr. Wynne: I see. And does that mean 
that we shouldn’t buy garments with reused 
or reprocessed wool in them? 

Mr. ACKERMAN: No, it does not. Repro- 
cessed and reused wool are generally used 
with new wool in order to provide the 
strength which the reprocessed and reused 
fibers do not have alone. When properly 
mixed and properly manufactured with new 
wool the resulting product makes serviceable 
materials at a cost slightly less than new 
wool. They are not inferior in the sense that 
they are useless. The presence of reprocessed 
and reused wool in wool products does mean, 
however, that from the standpoint of pro- 
tection against climate, wear, color fastness, 
and other practical factors, they are not as 
good as they would be if they were made 
entirely of the same grades of new wool. 

Dr. WYNNE: I can see from what you’ve 
said already, Mr. Ackerman, that the real 
reason why this law was passed was to pro- 
tect the consumer. 

Mr. ACKERMAN: Yes, that is the chief 
reason for the Wool Products Labeling Act. 
Wool is such a commonplace in our daily 
lives that we forget how important it is to 
the health and comfort of practically every 
man, woman and child in the country for 
from six to nine months of every year, It 
is as necessary to safeguard the public in its 
purchases of wool products as are any other 
health regulations governing purity of food 
and adequate shelter. This new wool label- 
ing law does not primarily establish quality 
standards. It merely provides merchants who 
sell materials, and purchasers who buy wool 
materials, with correct and truthful infor- 
mation. Having this information and know- 
ing the uses to which the wool product is 
to be put, women—who are the great pur- 
chasing agents for the family—can now get 
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the best apparel value and the best health 
protection for their clothing dollar. 

Dr. WYNNE: Mr. Ackerman, I think you 
would be doing a great service to all of us 
if you would give us a few pointers on how 
to use this new labeling law in our buying, 
what to look for and what to ask for. Could 
you do that? 

Mr. ACKERMAN: Gladly. You can un- 
derstand in a nutshell how important this 
law is to the average housewife when you 
realize that about 12 per cent of the entire 
national income is spent for clothing. And 
of this 12 per cent, the greatest part is spent 
for woolen clothing. Today, more than ever 
before, consumers want to know how much 
wear they are going to get for their clothing 
dollar. With taxes going up on every side, 
it is vital to them to have every penny count 
in service and wear. The best way to do 
this is to determine how much you can spend 
on the garment you want to buy. Then 
get the garment that has the greatest amount 
of new wool and the least amount of re- 
used or reprocessed wool in it to suit your 
budget. And remember, study the labels 
carefully. Don’t be backward about asking 
the clerk what the label means in terms of 
price and wear. It is up to us as consumers 
to decide whether we want the added wear 
and the added protection of new wool :t 
the slightly higher price, or whether we 
will be content with the lesser values of the 
cheaper article. That is the important point 
about the Wool Products Labeling Act. For 
the first time we have a standard of values 
by which we can judge. And that is an 
important point, as the women listening to 
this program know when thinking about 
buying clothes or blankets or underwear for 
themselves or for their children, who must 
wear their clothes long and hard. 

" Dr. ‘Wynne: And now, Mr. Ackerman, 
I wonder if you could tell us a little about 
the advantages of new wool? 

Mr. ACKERMAN: Yes indeed. For. ages 
man has successfully bred and crossbred 
sheep to increase the natural thermal prop- 
erties of wool. Today, as always, new wool 
is nature’s best insulator against heat and 
cold and dampness. The individual wool 
fiber has an amazing structure. It has an 
outer scaly surface much like the bark of a 
tree or the scales of a fish. Its interior con- 
sists of innumerable minute cells. Spun and 
woven together these fibers form a material 
so interlaced that the’ material must be torn 
to shreds to separate them. New wool will 
absorb on an average of 30 per cent of its 
own weight in moisture without becoming 
saturated. It will stretch one third of its 
length without becoming damaged. That is 
why well-made wool materials last so long 
and shake out wrinkles when they are hung 
up after wearing and why blankets stay 
warm. Wool will take and hold colors 
longer than any other material and outwear 
any other natural or man-made fiber. Re- 
processed and reused wool possesses sume of 





these qualities, but naturally their original 
values are diminished because once the wool 
fiber is torn open and broken through usage, 
or through the mechanical damage which 
occurs in reprocessing it, it starts to deterior- 
ate. The basic qualities of wool—tensile 
strength, resiliency and structural integrity, 
are diminished in proportion to the damage 
which the fiber has suffered. 

Dr. WYNNE: Mr. Ackerman, I think I 
read the other day something about the huge 
woolen purchases of the government for our 
soldiers in training. Could you tell us some- 


- thing about this in conclusion? 


Mr. ACKERMAN: I’m glad you brought 
that up. Today the United States Govern- 
ment is the largest buyer of clothing in the 
history of the world for an army which is 
the best and warmest clothed in all history. 
And when you stop to consider the size of 
other armies that have been built before, you 
will admit that’s a real accomplishment. 
During the past year alone, the government 
has bought approximately one-billion dollars’ 
worth of clothing for the Army and the 
Navy. One billion dollars! In every uniform 
material purchased for the Navy, new wool 
is rigidly specified. And every fabric for the 
US. Army (with the exception of the heavy 
32-ounce overcoat) is made entirely of new 
wool. These government specifications for 
new wool are the result of long experimen- 
tation to determine the most economical and 
most serviceable type of material. They re- 
sulted also from the tragic experience of 
using fibers other than new wool in Army 
uniforms during the last World War. 

Dr. WYNNE: Consumers then, Mr. Ack- 
erman, will do well to study carefully the 
labels on all wool products which, I under- 
stand, must now be attached under the pro- 
visions of the Wool Products Labeling Act. 

Mr.: ACKERMAN: That is right, Dr. 
Wynne, the Act requires that a label or a 
tag be attached to all products containing 


‘wool, stating in percentages the amount of 


new, reprocessed or reused wool or of any 
other fibers, which are present. 

Dr. WyNNE: Thank you, Mr. Ackerman, 
for this splendid talk which must be of 
great interest and value to all women charg- 
ed with buying such important articles as 
clothing and blankets for their household. 





HAVE YOU PAID YOUR 10 
CENTS PER BAG FOR 
WOOL PROMOTION? 


If the deduction of 10 cents per 
bag (5 cents for the smaller sized 
bags) has not been made by the firm 
to whom you sold your wool, won't 
you please send a check to cover 
your assessment for Wool Promotion 
either to your state association or 
to the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. The assistance of every one 
is needed to do the job right. 
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Wool on Hand September 27 


E Quarterly Wool Stock Report, 
for September 27, published by the 
Department of Commerce, showed that 
the stocks of apparel wool, unmanufac. 
tured, amounted to nearly 400 million 
pounds. Without further imports after 
September, this is sufficient to supply 
mill requirements, at the recent rate of 
consumption, until the end of February, 
Of course, imports will be heavy during 
the late fall and winter months from 
South America and Australia. 
The official report shows as follows: 


Stocks of Apparel Wool on 
September 27, 1941' 


September 25, 


September 27, 
941 1940 


Shorn Wool 

Held by Dealers 

Domestic ______.. - 90,508,000 81,915,000 
Foreign on Hand_ 22,690,000 10,682,000 
Foreign Afloat. 4,282,000 6,134,000 
Held by Mills & Top Makers 
Domestic 102,951,000 96,082,000 
Foreign on Hand_.104,198,000 27,061,000 
Foreign Afloat _. 15,194,000 12,950,000 


Pulled Wool 


(Figured to Equivalent of Greasy, Shorn) 
Held by Dealers 


Domestic ___ _ 20,382,000 13,792,000 
Foreign 7,953,000 5,693,000 
Held by Mills & Top Makers 

Domestic _......... 17,652,000 17,923,000 
Foreign -.......... 9,568,000 5,745,000 


1 Wools held by growers at the end of September 
were estimated by the trade to amount to 40 
million pounds, including fall shorn wool. 





Sheep Migration in the 


Intermountain Region 


E Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics under the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has just about 
completed a study commenced in 1939 
on “Sheep Migration in the Intermoun- 
tain Region.” A map showing the major 
sheep trails and the number of animals 
that use these trails has been prepared 
and will form a part of the printed re- 
port, which will illustrate the problems 
of use and administration of land over 
broad areas of the West. 
The report and map will be available 
for a wide distribution in the neat 
future. 
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The Wool Market 


By C. J. Fawcett 


General Manager, National Wool Marketing Corporation 


-A DDITIONAL government orders 
announced during the month high- 
lighted the wool market in October. 
Bids upon what presumably is the lar- 
gest single government order ever 
placed were filed with the Quartermas- 
ter General’s office in Philadelphia on 
Tuesday, November 4. The articles in- 
volved are enumerated as follows: 

12,800,000 yards of 18-ounce serge. 

7,700,000 yards of 18-ounce dark 
serge. 

12,600,000 yards 1014-ounce flannel 

shirting. 
This will require in excess of 100 mil- 
lion pounds of grease wool. 

Again bids are being submitted three 
ways—all domestic, all foreign, and 
upon the stated percentage of each. 
While we are promised that the normal 
differential in favor of manufacturers 
bidding on the basis of domestic wool 
will be recognized, we are not certain 
that this will be sufficient to insure the 
use of domestic wool in all of the con- 
tracts. The highest price paid on the 
last government order for serge was 
$3.10 per yard. At that time the wool 
market for Class 3 fine territory wool 
was quoted at $1.05. The quotable mar- 
ket at the present time is $1.10 clean, 
and it is thought that this increase in 
the wool market will make necessary a 
bid of approximately 20 cents per linear 
yard higher than the top recognized 
some two months ago. 

The announcement of this gigantic 
order caused a market flurry the last 
ten days of October in which a large 
volume of wool was sold, and perhaps 
‘a larger volume of options taken cov- 
ering the period until the awards are 
announced. In this period we were able 
to mark prices up about 5 cents per 
clean pound on fine wools. Other grades 
participated to a lesser degree.- The 
specifications carried by the awards will 
go far in determining the future course 
of domestic fine wool values, for Aus- 





tralian wool of comparable grade is still 
obtainable at the British upset price, 
about 95@97 cents clean for the same 
type of wool as is now beirig sold at 
$1.10 from domestic stocks. Activity 
is at a standstill pending the awards, 
due to the uncertainty of which way 
the contracts will be placed. 

A notable feature is the announced 
change in the manner of making 
awards. Heretofore the matter has been 
handled through competitive bids. Ne- 
gotiated contracts have been substituted 
therefor. That is to say, if in the judg- 
ment of the Quartermaster General 
certain bids are too high, he may-offer 
the business at such lower figures as 
are considered reasonable. It is thought 
that this method of negotiating con- 
tracts will permit more latitude and dis- 
tribute the business more evenly among 
the mills, for at least a few mills have 
not yet taken any government business 
at all, preferring to adhere to civilian 
business and the use of Australian wool. 

Much speculation prevails as to abil- 
ity of mills to beok such a large volume 
of business when their plants are run- 
ning not only at capacity but with suf- 
ficient orders in hand to insure activity 
well through the first quarter of next 
year. Many feel that insufficient bids 
will be secured to cover the desired 
vardage. If such is the case it may be 
that priorities will be applied. 

Brigadier General Corbin of the 
Quartermaster’s Office has stated this 
serge order is the last that will be placed 
for the remainder of the government 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942. He 
stated, however, that additional orders 
would be placed for woolens in the near 
future, as well as’'32-ounce overcoatings 
and meltons. He. qualified his state- 
ment, however, by saying that an ex- 
ception might be made if the personnel 
of the present Army is increased or ii 
the Quartermaster General’s Office is 
asked to provide material under the 


Lease-Lend Act for foreign countries. 
It is doubtful just how much further 
our textile mills could go in the way 
of increased production, for in Septem- 
ber, the last month for which consump- 
tion reports are available, the all-time 
high of 95 million pounds grease wool 
equivalent was consumed. The first 
thought that wi!l occur to the reader of 
this article is—why with such unprece- 
dented consumption does domestic wool 
not move more rapidly at higher prices? 
The answer is found in the fact that by 
and large $1.10 for clean wool is obtain- 
able only for government material re- 
quiring domestic wool, due to the scar- 
city of spot foreign wool of the proper 
grade. 

Inasmuch as the government con- 
tracts require good length fine wool, the 
medium length fine grades are suffering 
more because of competition of cheaper 
Australian wool. Every possible encour- 
agement is given by the British Govern- 
ment to American consumers to pur- 
chase Australian wool, as this is one of 
the ways they have of securing credit 
in this country. This is illustrated by a 
recent reduction to the extent of about 
three-fourths cent per pound in the 
ocean freight rates from Australia. This 
coming at a time when practically all 
transportation rates are advancing indi- 
cates their earnest desire to monopolize 
as great a proportion of our domestic 
markets as possible. 

In order to further establish credit 
in the United States, the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation, acting for the War 
Department, has recently contracted to 
purchase the 126 million pounds of 
British-owned wool now stored in the 
United States as an emergency supply. 
The Defense Supplies Corporation has 
also agreed to negotiate for the purchase 
of such wool as may be available for 
the Defense Supplies, estimated to be 
about fifty million pounds, between now 
and the first of the year. The sale price 
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to the United States is reported to be 
10 per cent less than the commercial 
price at which similar grades are sold 
to the trade. We are assured that this 
wool, which is now the property of the 
United States Government, will still be 
considered as an emergency supply and 
released or sold only in the case of an 
emergency situation where wool of 
proper grade is not available either of 
foreign or domestic varieties at reason- 
able prices. The fly in the ointment, 
of course, is obvious and that is the in- 
terpretation of “reasonable prices.” 


In this connection it developed in a 
recent conversation in Washington with 
the O.P.M. officials that present prices 
of wool are not considered unreason- 
able, nor could they be, for we secured 
as high as $1.13 clean in September of 
1939 and $1.08@1.10 in October of 
1940. 


The increased cost of labor in con- 
nection with the manufacture of wool 
is the principal factor justifying higher 
prices for the finished articles rather 
than the cost of raw material. This is 
always the case but prevails to a greater 
degree today than ever before. The fact 
that the value of raw wool has made 
such slight gains at a time when con- 


sumption is the highest of record 1s 
noteworthy and should be very satisfac- 
tory to those in Washington charged 
with keeping prices in line. The upset 
price by the British Government is the 
dominant factor and is doing the job 
of stabilizing prices for Leon Hender- 
son’s O.P.A.C.S. set up. 


No further developments have been 
announced as to progress of taking over 
or underwriting the South American 
clip. Negotiations are still under way. 
Reports indicate some sales have re- 
cently been made to the Swedish Gov- 
ernment and a small amount to Japan. 


Prices for cloth for civilian purposes 
have registered gains to the extent of 
about 10 per cent over a year ago 
which is little, if any, more than the 
result of higher wage scales. Retail 
sales are holding up well, as would be 
expected. A factor in this connection, 
of course, is the high rate of employ- 
ment, which shows a gain of almost six 
million people cver a year ago. 


Much loose talk prevails in regard to 
the taking over of the domestic 1942 
clip. There is no basis at the present 
time, so far as we can observe, for 
such a move, as figures now in the pos- 
session of the O.P.M. indicate that 
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present stocks, together with the 194? 
prospective clip, will be sufficient to 
run the mills at the present rate until 
September or October of 1942. 

Shipping facilities from foreign coun- 
tries seem to be more plentiful than a 
few months ago. Thus we are informed 
that Cape wool from South Africa ‘s 
now afloat in quantity to this country 
to be added to the emergency supply of 
126 million pounds recently purchased, 
This tremendous stock of wool, together 
with pending negotiations for the South 
American clip, are matters to be reck- 
oned with in years to come. Stocks of 
domestic wool on Summer Street are 
quite low for this time of year. Atten- 
tion is being directed to the purchase 
of the better types of Australian wool, 
and Australian Trade Commissioner 
McGregor reports that 210,378 bales of 
the new Australian clip had been pur- 
chased up to October 15, or about sixty- 
three million pounds. In the meantime, 
values of all domestic grades of wool 
seem to be fairly secure so long as con- 
sumption continues at the present high 
rate. 

We quote below table of values pub- 
lished by the B.A.E. from which the 
market price of individual grades on 
clips may be computed: 








Domestic Wool Quotations — Week Ending Friday, October 31, 1941 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOL 





Scoured Basis 


Grease Equivalents Based Upon Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (1) 























Boston Prices Shrink and Shrink and Shrink and 
Grease Equivalent Grease Equivalent Grease Equivalent 
Fine Combing (Staple) $1.10-1.12 (63%) $41- __ (65%) $.39- _.. (68%) $.35- .36 
eer eins II 1.07-1.10 (64%) .39- .40 (66%) 36- .37 (69%) 33- .34 
Ain NREL SANE ERE EG RE: Aa AE 1.00-1.05 (65%) 35- .37 (68%) 32- .34 (71%) .29- .30 
Y, Blood Combing (Staple) -.-_--_-_-_ 1.05-1.08 (58%) 44- 45 (60%) 42- .43 (64%) 38- .39 
¥, Blood French Combing .___._»-»_»»__ 1.02-1.05 (59%) 42- .43 (61%) .40- .41 (65%) 36- .37 
SET T A SST .97-1.00 (60%) .39- .40 (62%) .37- .38 (66%) .33- .34 
NE iain hscaaieceninateesahiongiiphecceatcbaien I5- .98 (53%) AS- 46 (55%) 43- 44 (58%) 40- 41 
¥_ Blood Clothing... 1 il Aantal .92- .94 (54%) 41- .42 (56%) .40- .41 (59%) .38- .39 
iG Meet Combing — 88- .92 (50%) .44- 46 (52%) 42- .44 (55%) 40- 41 
Low %4 Blood... 85- .87 (45%) 47- .48 (47%) AS- .46 (50%) 43- 44 
NNN MI ee 84- 86 » (44%) 47- 48 (46%) 45- .46 (49%) .43- .44 











(1) 


In order to present scoured basis prices in terms of greasy wools, scoured basis market prices have been converted to grease 


basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for various shrinkages representative of light, average, and heavy shrinking wools for 


the different length groups quoted. 
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Summaries of Western Wool Auctions 


fae three auction sales conducted by 
Merrion and Wilkins at Denver, 
Ogden, Utah, and Billings, Montana, 
from October 15 to October 21, have 
been reviewed by J. J. Window, assist- 
ant marketing specialist of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service at Boston, 
Massachusetts, and part of his report 


is printed here. 


Description 


Grand Total __. 


Original Bags 


Graded Wools: 


Description 


Grand Total _.. 


Description 


Grand Total _.. 


Original Bags 


Graded Wools: 
ee 


Description 


Grand Total -... 
Original Bags __. 


Y, Blood 


Total 
Offered 
Pounds 


ae 7,550,675 
aes 4,874,375 


NAR: 3,633,900 
eae 2,068,800 


eee 1,420,075 


904,375 


288,400 
91,050 
89,800 
46,450 

Billings 


Offered 
Pounds 


poenocute 2,496,700 
eae 1,901,200 


387,200 
147,600 
49,150 
11,550 


Sold 
Pounds 


4,151,400 
2,227,700 


1,191,750 
391,950 
260,000 

80,000 


Sold 
Pounds 


1,825,250 
851,700 


598,350 
231,800 
121,400 

22,000 


Sold 
Pounds 


867,450 
482,600 


228,400 
20,550 
89,450 
46,450 


Sold 
Pounds 


1,458,700 
893,400 


365,000 
139,600 
49,150 
11,550 


The selection was quite varied, especially 
at Denver. The offerings at Billings con- 
tained a number of unusually light-shrinking 
and well-grown original clips for which bid- 
ding was rather keen. Inferior and heavy- 
shrinking wools received a very slow de- 
mand. Choice wools received a good demand 
at all points. A summary of the weighted 
averages and the ranges of prices at the 
three auction centers are given in the follow- 


ing table. 


Weighted Averages and Ranges of Prices 
(Prices F.O.B. Cars at Points of Storage) 


Original Bag —... 


Denver 


Weighted Average 
j Cents 
VERSES: 34.6 


Range 
Cents 


28 -42% 





Billings 
Weighted Average Range 
Cents Cents 
Graded Wools: Original Bag siceeneabitehe 38.6 31 -47 
reg "ear esas 33.1 20 -40%4 Graded Wools: 
Y% Blood —________ 39.1 25 -43 Fine 37.2 3034-41 
% Blood — 39.4 SF ALS th Sled 3214-434 
yy, Blood __... eg 3614-41 Y, % Blood 40.1 3714-4144 
en 2 > Sapper : 
Wanna Average Range “4 Blood... 40.0 39 41% 
gdh Cents Cents 
i A —eernent 37.4 32-44% Scoured Basis Prices at the Western 
SAGE “WOON: Wool Auctions 
Premiere Se CE 36.0 3314-37 
VY, Blood ___________. 38.7 36-41 Scoured basis prices at the western wool 
% Blood 2... --) 39.2 39-40 auctions showed rather wide ranges as the 
=" ~ Seen 39.1 3514-41 result of the variety of wools and of the 








SUMMARY OF PACIFIC WOOL GROWERS FALL AUCTION SERIES 
All Sales F.O.B. Portland or Stockton 






































Offered Wea “a Sake a 

Portland—October 10 and II, 194! 
COmeseel Bee c., 1,133,650 426,200 37.6 311%4-40 32.55 
Graded Fine... 96,3. 0 78,350 81.3 2444-454 33.95 
Graded % Blood... 108,000 60,700 56.2 34 -40 37.13 
Graded % Blood... 247,200 179,000 72.4 46 -47 46.20 
Graded 4 Blood... 151,400 151,400 100.0 37 4-46 44.17 
Graded Low 1% Blood _____. 36,500 36,500 100.0 3714-44 42.23 
Graded Braid —___.__ 8,600 Bethe, 2 FO eae 2 nae eee cane 
CR ec a 3,000 sh pited TT tule th etn Bre eee 2h ees 
OS SEITE 69,000 62,000 89.8 38-39 38.40 
Black 11,900 11,900 100.0 24 -36 30.25 
Te eae 26,000 26,000 100.0 18, 18.50 
ete OOF e i SS 10,850 10,850 100.0 11%4-39 29.52 

TOTALS ______.1,902,450 1,042,900 54.8 
Stockton—October 13, 1941 
Original Bag 889,075 402,575 45.2 3014-48 37.073 
Graded Fine ____.. ues 18,550 17,550 94.4 35 -42% 39.83 
Graded 4 Blood __ 1,800 1,800 100.0 43 43.00 
Graded ¥% Blood... 3,350 3,350 100.0 37-44 39.55 
Graded %4 Blood__..____.. 900 750 $3.3 a4 44.00 
Graded Low %4 Blood... 450 450 100.0 44 44.00 
Black ea shiek to res Ree 
THE cS cecnaiann 4,000 4,000 100.0 15% 15.75 

WOES oS. 918,895 430,475 46.8 
Series Totals and Averages 
Original Bag 2,022,725 828,775 40.9 3014-48 34.751 
Graded Fine _.._____.. 114,900 95,900 83.4 2414-451%4 35.03 
Graded 4 Blood__._.___ 109,800 62,500 56.9 34-43 38.08 
Graded % Blood. 250,550 182,350 7 a ee 46.08 
Graded %4 Blood. 152,300 152,150 99.9 3714-46 44.11 
Graded Low % Blood ______. 36,950 36,950 100.0 3714-44 42.26 
Graded. Bexid) 8,600 Reeth re tamer ee RE ey er ES A 
Cotted Sees renner rns: orn: er set 
Lambs 69,000 62,000 89.8 38-39 38.40 
EAR EME 11,900 93.2 24 -36 30.25 
, et ee Pe ere ee 4 30,000 30,000 100.0 1534-18% 18.13 
Other Offs 10,850 10,850 100.0 1114-39 29.52 

> es 2,821,435 1,473,375 §2.2 
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difference in competition for the various lots. 
Prices during the latter part of the series 
were inclined to be stronger than at the 
earlier sessions. On the original bag wools, 
scoured basis prices ranged approximately 
$1.03-1.12 for good French and _ staple 
combing lots, and 97c-$1.03 for short 
French combing bulk fine wools, and. 95c- 
$1.03 for mixed grade original lots contain- 
ing a large percentage of fine. On graded 
lines, scoured basis prices ranged mostly 
$1.05-1.12 for good French and staple 
combing and 97c-$1.05 for short French 
combing fine; 97c-$1.07 for 2 blood; 90- 
98c for % blood, and 80-88c for 4 blood. 





_ Wool Consumed by 
American Mills 


URING the first nine months of 
1941, American manufacturers re- 
ported consumption of wool for apparel 
(clothing, including blankets), in an 
amount equivalent to 741,507,000 
pounds of greasy shorn wool, foreign 
and domestic. This is at the rate f 
82,396,000 pounds per month, and ii 
continued at even the same rate for the 
balance of the year, would place the 
1941 consumption at 988,752,000 
pounds. 

The 1941 production of domestic 
wool is estimated at 497,000,000, in- 
cluding pulled wools figured to the same 
basis as shorn wools in the grease. 

In the above, all wools for carpet 
purposes are excluded. Ninety four per 
cent of the imported apparel wools pay 
the regular duty of 34 cents per pound 
of clean content. Imports of 40’s wool, 
at the 24-cent clean content rate 2f 
duty, during the first six months of 
1941, were six million pounds. The 
weight of 44’s, at the old 29-cent duty, 
was around 12 million pounds. 

The September and nine months fiz- 
ures on wool consumption, as reported 
by the Department of Commerce, are 
shown as follows: 


Consumption of Apparel Wool 
(On the Greasy Shorn Basis) 


September, game 941, 
1941 Inclusive 
Shorn Wool 
Domestic _...... 38,676,000 298,545,000 
Imported nee 35,420,000 338,754,000 
Pulled Wool 
Domestic _... 8,058,000 . 68,223,000 
Foreign _._.. 3,888,000 36,024,000 
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Sheep Awards at the Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition 


E table shown below lists the 
awards for the Suffolk, Hampshire, 
Corriedale and Romney divisions at the 
Pacific International Livestock Exposi- 
tion held at Portland, Oregon, on Octo- 
ber 4 to 11, 1941. 

Grand champion wether of the show 
was a Southdown exhibited by Eldon 
Riddell of Independence, Oregon, who 
also had the reserve champion ram 
and champion ewe in the Southdown 
breed. 

In the Rambouillet classes, Thomas 
Pfister & Sons of Node, Wyoming, and 
Hazeldell Farms of Troutdale, Oregon, 
were the exhibitors. Thomas Pfister & 
Sons were awarded first place in all but 
the pen of three yearling ewes, in which 
class, Hazeldell Farms came first. 


Champion and reserve champion ram 
and champion ewe were shown by Pfis- 
ter & Sons. 

In the Lincoln breed, all first awards 
were won by William Riddell & Sons of 
Monmouth, Oregon, with the exception 
of ram lamb, pen of 3 ram lambs and 
pen of 3 ewe lambs. These firsts were 
awarded to James Riddell, also of Mon- 
mouth, Oregon. H. D. Harms & Sons 
of Canby, Oregon, received second place 
awards for yearling ram, pen of 3 year- 
ling ewes and get of sire. The other 
second place awards were about equally 
divided between the Riddells. Cham- 
pion and reserve champion rams and 
champion ewe were shown by William 
Riddell & Sons. 








SHEEP AWARDS AT THE PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL LIVESTOCK | 

















































































































EXPOSITION 
RAMS | EWES | FLOCKs | | 
EXHIBITORS 2 al = § - | | a |g, 

312 sel 3 | 2 les sf] 2/23! 2 | 3 

o| S lési & |S (281 88 |S |éa] Sie 
Suffolks 
Ahrens Bros., Turner, Ore.________ = & oe | > te 
Alex Cruickshank, McMinnville, Ore... |586| .3 |58&6|3&5| 3 |. 3 | 3 | 3 |486|285 
Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Ore..____——-|2&4|_ 2 |384|1&6| 2 | 1 | 2 | 2 |2&3|1&3 
Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Ore [1&3] 1 |18&2|28&4| 1 | 2 |18¢4]18¢4|18&5| 4 
Champion Ram: Walter P. Hubbard 
Reserve Champion Ram: Ahrens Bros. 
Champion Ewe: Floyd T. Fox 
Hampshires 
A. I. Eoff, Salem, Ore... |284] 2 |3&4]2&4] 2] 2 | 2 | 2 |28&4|18&4 
Gath Bros., Turner, Ore. 1 |58&6| 4 |sé6|58&6| 3 | 3 |38&5|38&5|s86|2&5 
Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Ore. | 183 |1&3|1&2 183] 1 1 aed 1&3] F 
Champion Ram: Walter P. Hubbard 
Reserve Champion Ram: Gath Bros. 
Champion Ewe: Walter P. Hubbard - 
Corriedales 
Crane Bros., Santa Rosa, Calif...» 1&2|182|183|1&2|1&3| 1 | 1 [1823183] 183], & 
Hoyt Ranch, Birds Landing, Calif.____ 38&5|384| 2 |3&4|2&4| 2] 2] 2! 2 \284| 283 
Jimmie Riddell, Monmouth, Ore. 4 |58&6| 4 |s8&6|5&6| 3 | 3 |48c5|485|586| 485 


Champion ‘& Reserve Champion Rams: Crane Bros. 


Champion Ewe: Crane Bros. 





Romneys 

















Ahrens Bros., Turner, Ore._.___-__ 5 |4&6| 3 |1&5|4&5| 3 | 3 | 2| 2 | 4 |3&6 
Gath Bros., Turner, Ore._.__________. >| 5 | 2 [4x6] 6[ 2) 4131313] 4 
McCaleb Bros., Monmouth, Ore... 4&6| 2 | 4 Ps) et |58&6|58&6|58&6| 5 
Eldon Riddell, Independence, Ore... 18¢2|18¢3|185|283|18&2| 1 | 18¢5|184]18&4]182| 182 





Champion & Reserve Champion Rams: 
Champion Ewe: Ahrens Bros. 


E'don Riddell 
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Lamb Markets 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Week Ended: 








Slaughter at 27 Centers 


Chicago Average Live Lamb Prices 


Good and Choice 





Medium and Good 





New York Average Western Dressed Lamb Prices 


Choice, 30-40 pounds... ane 





Good, 30-40 pounds Sal 





Commercial, all weights... 


Oct. 31,1941 Nov. 1, 1940 
316,988 303,806 
$11.80 $ 9.18 
Poe 10.96 8.48 
21.00 16.50 
20.20 15.50 
18.60 





13.75 








Chicago 

UPPLY and demand were so well- 
balanced in the lamb market dur- 
ing October that prices showed an ex- 
ceptionally narrow fluctuation. The 
month’s top of $12.20 was reached on 
the 28th compared with $12.15 on the 

first and $11.65 at the close. 


There was a fairly good demand for 
the dressed product during the month 
though prices showed some sag at the 
finish when a temporary surplus was 
accumulated at eastern points. The 
general market for good lambs is at the 
highest point since 1929 and is $6 high- 
er than the low spot registered in 1932. 
During the month the bulk of the sup- 
ply went at $11.25 to $11.75. One 
feed lot in Colorado supplied most of 
the lambs that moved at $11.75 to 
$12.15. 


This is the season of the year when 
the lamb crop changes from the range 
to the fed variety. During the early 
part of the month most of the lambs 
were directly off grass and showed very 
satisfactory finish according to pack- 
ers’ reports. This was attributed to the 
excellent condition of the ranges this 
season. Late in the month some fed 
lambs from farm territory arrived at 
the market but did not show a very 
high quality, and sorts were taken 
back to the country for a better fin- 


ish. A limited number of low grade 
and cull lambs were sorted out at $9.50 
to $10.50; but few sales were made to 
the big slaughter concerns under $11. 

Older sheep are coming to market in 
small driblets. Demand is strong, how- 
ever, and there is no complaint about 
the prices paid for good ewes carrying 
enough flesh to meet packers’ demands. 
A good many young ewes sold during 
the past month at $5.25 to $5.50 with 
some up to $5.75. At the low end of 
the market culls were sorted out at $4 
to $4.50 with canner stuff as low as 
$3.50. In 1932 the bulk of the ewes 
coming to this market sold at $1.25 
to $2.25. 

Yearlings met with a strong demand 
all month and averaged a little higher 
than in the previous month. A: large 
percentage of the supply moved at 
$8.50 to $9.50 and top was scored at 
$10.15, which stands the highest for 
this season. One feature of the market 
was that quality was some better and 
anything approaching lamb weight was 
quickly gobbled up. Not many year- 
lings arrived poor enough to land under 


$8. 

There was the usual strong call for 
breeding ewes but few were available, 
as the country is inclined to hold back 
everything that is breedable, which is 
a good sign that the feeling regarding 
the future is strongly bullish. A few 





odd lots of good ewes with solid mouths 
went at $5 to $5.50 with best quoted 
at $5.75 and some lacking chewing 
ability at $4 to $4.50. 

Receipts of ovine stock at Chicago 
in October totaled 162,000, which was 
about 6,000 less than last year and 
practically the same as in 1939. Pack- 
ers said the supply carried a higher 
percentage of good lambs than for 
many years. Out of the total supply 
packers owned 92,000 that came direct 
to their abattoirs. Because the range 
season is ended, local traders look for 
smaller receipts in November, and 
there are strong predictions for higher 
prices. The high level of the hog mar- 
ket, which is well sustained by govern- 
ment purchases, is likely to keep pork 
up far above the level of a year ago, 
according to reliable authorities, and 
that is sure to have a good influence on 
all mutton products. Hogs are at pres- 
ent 70 per cent higher than a year ago 
and lambs are 30 per cent higher, while 
the average for beef cattle is about the 
same as last year at this time. In the 
retail market, lamb is reported in good 
demand because pork is far above the 
normal level and beef is by no means 
cheap. 

At the close of October choice lamb 
carcasses under 50 pounds were quoted 
at $19 to $20, heavier stock at $18 to 
$19, and commercial lots at $15 to 
$17.50. Good quality dressed lamb is 
around $5 per hundred higher than a 
year ago. Demand from the Army is 
proving a substantial benefit to the 
trade. 


Commission men are holding orders 
for feeder lambs but not. many are 
showing up. Range conditions were so 
good this year that few feeder quality 
lambs arrived and so the volume of 
business was exceptionally small. Farm- 
ers in the Mid-West had to go direct 
to the range to get orders filled and 
found prices comparatively high. A few 
shipments were made out of this mar-. 
ket at $11 to $11.50 with some of 
plainer quality at $10.25 to $11. 














28 


Despite the strong demand, based on 
future optimistic possibilities, the total 
shipment into the corn belt area is re- 
ported 10 per cent less than last year’s. 
Some of the midwestern states will feed 
about as many lambs as last year but 
others are considerably short, which is 
said to be because the lambs were not 
available. In the Southwest the demand 
has been stronger than usual because 
wheat pastures are better than the 
average and the feeding volume is like- 
ly to be large. Demand is particularly 
strong for ewe lambs, indicating wider 
expansion in production. 

Big orders from the Army for cloth- 
ing and blankets are holding the wool 
market up so that sheep growers are 
counting on that to help out in winter 
feeding operations. This accounts some 
for the broad demand for feeder lambs 
in the corn belt. Farmers are not com- 
ing out so well in cattle feeding this 
season because cattle have not moved 
up like hogs and sheep. It is reported 
that many more would switch to sheep 
this coming season if the lambs could 


be obtained. Frank E. Moore 






Kansas City 


ESTERN lambs at $11.90 per 
hundred established a new 12- 
year October high on the Kansas City 
lamb market early last month. A 13- 
year October high was recorded on 
yearling wethers which sold up to $10. 
Paced by these record prices, values 
on the Kansas City market showed 
only minor changes during October. 
The general stability of the market was 
a feature of the month’s trade. 
Compared with the September close, 
western and native spring lambs were 
steady to a dime higher; slaughter ewes 
steady to 25 cents up; yearlings and 
two’s mostly steady. 


Several cars of choice 86-pound 
Colorado lambs scored the month’s 
peak figure of $11.90. Good to choice 
consignments were most frequent in a 
spread of $11.50 to $11.75, including 
93-pound averages at $11.60. Prac- 
tically nothing of western origin had 
to sell below $11.25. A consignment 
of mixed fat and feeder-fleshed west- 
erns went to the country for a short 


The National Wool Growe; 





term at $11.35. Straight feeders sold 
at $11 to $11.50. Blackfaced Colorado 


ewe lambs went out at $12. Values 
reached their peak in the early part of 
the month. 


Native lambs made a top of $11.59 
for the month and the bulk of the 
good to choice offerings, with truck-ing 
predominating, cashed at $11 to 
$11.25; medium to good kinds were 
most numerous at $10.25 to $11, with 
common kinds ranging downward to 
around $8.50. 

Summer shorn lambs topped at 
$11.50. A number of loads of clips 
carrying No. 1 skins sold at $11.25 to 
$11.35. Some averaging 92 pounds 
cashed at $11 while 60-day shorn kinds 
lacking finish sold at $10.75. 

Native fed yearlings sold to $10 
with the bulk of the good to choice 
kinds mostly at $9 to $9.75. Choice 
87-pounders reached $9.85. Texas 
yearling wethers averaging 92 to 94 
pounds brought $9 to $9.35 while un- 
finished 88-pounders of Texas origin 
sold at $8.25. Two’s sold to around $8, 

Young breeding ewes sold at $9.50 











KANSAS 
CIT y— 


THE SECOND LARGEST SLAUGH- 


TER POINT IN THE UNITED 








“Special through railroad billing privileges” 
and unexcelled train service attract buyers from 
all sections of the Corn Belt states and eastern 
packing centers. Both buyer and seller are accord- 
ed the lowest possible transportation costs. 


Since offerings at Kansas City get the full 
benefit of nation-wide demand built around best 
distributing facilities, it is to the advantage of 
every western producer to market in Kansas City. 








The Nation 
Buys Livestock at. 


Kansas City 


STATES AND THE CENTRAL 

WESTERN MARKET WITH LARG- 

EST AND QUICKEST DISTRIBUT- 
ING POWER. 


Sell Your Sheep and Lambs at the Center 
of Demand——Not on the Edge of It 
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Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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November, 1941 


to $10.50 with good-mouth offerings 
selling from $6.25 to $7.50; broken- 
mouth kinds sold around $5. A ship- 
ment of young Montana breeding ewes 
brought $9.75 per head. A few year- 
ling breeders sold up to $10.50. 

Slaughter ewes closed the month at 
a $5.50 top, the highest since May of 
this year. A spread of $4 to $5.35 se- 
cured most of the ewes offered. 

October receipts were only slightly 
under the September arrivals. 

Trade observers estimate that be- 
tween 200,000 and 250,000 lambs will 
be on feed this winter in the Arkansas 
Valley. The San Luis Valley is esti- 
mated to have between 25,000 and 
50,000 lambs. The Texas Panhandle 
has considerably more lambs this year 
than last, and due to excellent range 
conditions, most of these lambs will be 
held on the range. These lambs at 
present are lighter than usual for this 
time of year. The important wheat 
belt section of western Kansas, which 
had a record crop of wheat-pasture 
lambs last year, is expected to run as 
many or slightly more lambs than it 
did last year. Wheat conditions are ex- 
cellent, and in the opinion of many are 
the best that western Kansas has ever 
seen. Excessive rains over much of 
Kansas throughout October had little 
effect in retarding the wheat growth. 
The marketward movement of wheat- 
pasture lambs is expected to begin 
around Thanksgiving and will continue 
until weather conditions make it im- 
possible to pasture. 

Vernon C. Hoyt 





Omaha 


RENDS in the fat lamb market at 
Omaha during October were di- 
vided into a two-way affair, with range 
offerings closing a quarter lower than 
at the end of September, while native 
fat lambs managed to climb a dime 
higher. Part of the decline on westerns 
was due to quality that proved to be 
somewhat inferior to the usual range 
supplies, but a rather consistent weak- 
hess in the eastern dressed trade helped 
to keep all killer classes under pressure 
throughout the month. 
More than 143,000 head were count- 
ed in during the month, the largest run 


HANK the railroads for that 

addition to the grocer’s sign. It 
is the swift, efficient movement of 
perishable crops by rail that makes 
it possible for every village in 
America to enjoy the benefits of 
vitamin-rich fresh fruits and vege- 
tables throughout the year. 


Rail movement makes the market 
for perishables national instead of 
local. 


Orderly marketing by rail makes 
possible specialized crops grown in 
sections where soil and climate are 











favorable. And this has led to 
marketing associations, grading 
standards, stabilized price structure, 
a more adequate return for the pro- 
ducer and assurance of quality and 
abundant supply for the consumer. 


The prosperity of every business in 
the country is intimately tied up 
with the prosperity of the railroads, 
and this is particularly true of farm- 
ing. Nothing else could supply the 
efficient, economical mass transpor- 
tation that is necessary to bring 
farm products to market. 


SEE AMERICA BY RAILROAD — SPECIAL 
RATES FOR GRAND CIRCLE TOURS... 
Ask your local ticket agent! 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
Washington, D.C. 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 


for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 








Marketin?, Western 
Wools Since 1921 
Pacific 
Wool Growers 


734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Oregon - Washington Idaho 


California - Nevada 








ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture aa 





Sampson’s Native American Forage 
pene. ee Husbandry on 


Hults & Hill's Range Sheep 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding................ 5.00 














Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes 
Abroad : 2.50 
FOR SALE BY 
National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 MecCornick Bidg. Salt Lake City, Utah 


4.50 
and Wool... 3.00 - 








for any October since 1937, but still 
50,000 below the September, 1941, re- 
ceipts. Quality as a whole was only fair, 
with the range lambs reflecting most of 
the plainness and natives holding up 
well enough to sell only slightly below 
the westerns. 

After reaching a $12 top early in the 
month, prices broke sharply, taking off 
as much as 50 cents in one day, and 
held near a steady level through the 
rest of the period. Bulk of the westerns 
turned from $11.50@11.75, closing at 
the inside figure. An appreciable gain 
in the supply of fed lambs was noted 
and the prices were generally on a par 
with range lambs, also closing at $11.50. 
Bulk of the native trade centered from 
$11.25@11.65, with the closing top 
$11.35. Trade during mid-month slump- 
ed as low as $10.75, but recovered 
quickly and finished the month with 
only minor fluctuations. The practical 
top of the month for natives was $11.65, 
or 90 cents above the low spot, although 
a few small bunches of choice Cheviots 
went as high as $11.85. 

Demand for feeding lambs finally 
broke after holding brisk all fall, and 
in spite of a rather light run prices suf- 
fered a decline of 60@75 cents. Choice 
kinds have been scarce, and while the 
quotable top remains around $11, bulk 
of the sales have ranged from $10.50@ 
10.75. Peak price of the month was 
$11.40 for desirable handyweight west- 
erns, but the market broke sharply near 
the end of the period in an uneven 
trade to close fully a dollar below the 
end of September on the basis of ac- 
tual sales. 

Contrasting with the trade in lambs, 
fat ewes have held strong to 25 cents 
or more higher, with the closing top of 
$5.25 a full 50 cents above the sales 
recorded at the end of September. Here 
again the best kinds have been scarce, 
with bulk of the trade ranging from 
$4.75 to $5, while medium kinds sold 
freely from the inside figure down ‘o 
$4. Breeding ewes have reflected some 
weakness and sold mostly from $5.50 
to $6.50 for solid-mouths and down to 
$4 for short-term breeders. Only scat- 
tered small bunches of yearling wethers 
were offered for sale and they held 
steady from $9.85 downward to $9. 

Max Oldham 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advextisers. 
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HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston. Mass, 
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YOU CAN 


“Sar Seal” 
~ SHEEP 


with the NEW Self-piercing 
TAMP-R-PRUF 
EAR SEAL 


TRADE MARK 


Does away with old-fashioned Ear-tag- 
ging, notching or branding. Provides 
itive identification. Easy to apply. 
smooth tube-lock greatly elimi- 
nates irritation and infection. Costs 
little. Used by hundreds of breeders. 


Write for price list and samples 

















North Salt Lake 


THE FIRST INTER-MOUNTAIN 
LIVESTOCK MARKET 


Why not market your livestock 
thru bonded Commission Firms 
who have experienced sales- 
men to secure you the Top Dol- 
lar for your cattle, hogs and 
sheep thru competitive bidding? 


For the best of service bill your 
shipments to Feed at North Salt 
Lake. Our day and night crews 
are always ready to serve you. 


SALT LAKE UNION 
STOCK YARDS 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
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St. Joseph 


T. JOSEPH sheep receipts for Octo- 
ber were 93,706, compared with 
93,692 in September and 83,630 in 
October last year. Of the month’s total, 
33,752 were from the West and South- 
west and the balance from native terri- 
tory. The lamb market was somewhat 
uneven during the month, but closed 
about steady. Best westerns sold up 
to $11.75, with such kinds quoted 
around $11.50 on the close. Natives 
also reached $11.75, with the closing 
top at $11.25, or the same as a month 
ago. Feeders were scarce, but in good 
demand at all times, with sales ranging 
$11@11.50 in most cases. Summer and 
fall clipped lambs were fairly numerous 
in the supply, and prices were usually 
25@50 cents under woolskins. Fat 
ewes closed 25@50 cents higher, with 
most good to choice kinds on late days 
$4.50@5.50. Yearlings were fairly 
numerous and prices show little change 
with a month ago. Sales ranged $9@ 
9.75, with the closing top around $9.50. 
H. H. Madden 





Denver 


peahae of sheep and lambs in 

October totaled 761,713 head, as 
compared to 578,246 during the same 
month last year, or an increase of 183,- 
467. October sheep receipts this year 
were the second largest in the history 
of the Denver market, being surpassed 
only by October, 1929, when 837,367 
head were yarded. The only other Octo- 
ber running over 700,000 was in 1935 
when 711,000 head were received. 

The largest increase for any one state 
came from Wyoming in October this 
year, with receipts of 170,000 compared 
to only 63,000 for the month a year ago. 
Utah sent in 75,500 in October this year 
and only 29,000 last; New Mexico 132,- 
000 this October and 106,000 last; and 
Montana 14,000 this October and 3,000 
last. Receipts of 15,000 from Arizona 
and 11,500 from Idaho showed small 
increases. Colorado receipts last month 
totaled 338,500 head, as compared to 
348,000 in October last year, or 9,500 
less. Colorado furnished 45 per cent of 
the total supplies received; however, 80 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Break the worm’s 


Nobody knows how much worms 
reduce sheep profits every year. 
There is no doubt but that the 
figure is a staggering one. The 
worst of it is that the loss is big 
even in flocks where a conscien- 
tious attempt is made to control 
these parasites. 


We know that PTZ, our Phe- 
nothiazine worm remedy, will help 
you get worms under control—re- 
duce the havoc they cause almost 
to the vanishing point. PTZ re- 
moves six species of worms— 
stomach worm, lesser stomach 
worm, bankrupt worm, hookworm, 
large-mouthed bowel worm, and 


grip with Pie 


nodular worm. Its active ingredi- 
ent, Phenothiazine, is the only ma- 
terial known to be effective against 
the nodular worm. 

This product is available in two 
forms for sheep—PTZ Pellets and 
PTZ Drench. PTZ is also sold in 
Powder form and can be given in 
the feed, but we recommend that 
sheep be treated individually with 
either the Pellets or the Drench 
for best results. 

Get PTZ from your Dr. Hess 
Dealer or write 


DR. HESS & CLARK, INC. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 





Hemorrhagic Septicemia 


vaccinate with the genuine 


FRANKLIN 
OVINE BACTERINS 


FRANKLIN SOREMOUTH VACCINE 
FRANKLIN DRENCH POWDER 
FRANKLIN NO-DRAW DRENCH 
FRANKLIN TETRA CAPSULES 
FRANKLIN FLUKE KILLERS 
FRANKLIN SHEEP DIPS 

FRANKLIN. MARKING PAINT 





For Sale by Local Drug Store Dealers 
Send today for big illustrated 
catalog—FREE. 


O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


Denver Kansas City El Paso Marfa 
Amarillo Fort Worth Wichita 
Alliance Salt Lake City Los Angeles 

















Remember the Time and the Place, and be There 
The 77th Annual Convention of the 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
JANUARY 21-22-23, 1942 








Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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yo Joe Bush und me were boys back in Erie County, 

New York, the dream of every farm boy was to go 
out West-—und “out West” meant all of that country that 
lay west of where “Old Man River” split the nation from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf! The Prairie states—Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma where the James boys, the Youngers, 
the Coles, the Quantrells rode and made history; where 
the buffaloes surged like a tide over the upland plains of 
Montana, Colorado and Wyoming; where the Apaches and 
the Navajoes rode the painted deserts of Arizona, New 
Mexico and the great Southwest. 

The boys of the East read the stories of the West as 
told by Bret Harte, Bill Nye, Mark Twain, and Owen Wis- 
ter; read the stories of Marcus Whitman in the Oregon- 
Washington country, Jim Bridger in Wyoming, Brigham 
Young in Utah; the story of the Comstock lode and Vir- 
ginia City in Nevada; of men and women living their every 
day life, but writing without knowing it, a most fascinating 
story of the making, the winning of the West. And there 
was Henry Villard building the Northern Pacific and Jim 
Hill the Great Northern across Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Idaho and Washington to a terminal where land 
and water met on the shores of Pudget Sound, and others; 
the Southern and Union Pacific linking California and the 
Golden Gate to the Atlantic seaboard. Looking back, is it 
any wonder that the “Out West” country called to the boys 
on the farms of the East? 

In this great “Out West” country, sheep and cattlemen 
had their wars. Both made war on the “nester,” the home- 
steader—but the “Out West” country was so big, so tremen- 
dous, that the settlers came, and kept coming, some with 
sheep, some with cattle, some with farm implements, some 
with the pick and shovel of the prospector. They were not 
men to be turned back by the yelp of a coyote in the valley 
or the sight of a buzzard in the sky. They came singing 
“O Susanna,” and “Uncle Sam is Rich Enough to Give Us 
All a Farm.” They found a West stretching away to the 
shores of the Pacific, between the Canadian and the Mexi- 
can border, with a tremendous open range, the magnificent 
distances of her deserts, her vast forests, her rushing rivers 
charged with power, her fields and streams alive with fish 
and game.. They found a West with mountain meadows, 
horse high with grass and watered with creeks from snow 
fields higher up; mountain ranges crowned with snow cap- 
ped peaks, “rock ribbed” and “rim rocked” with granite 
overlaid with gold, silver, copper, lead, and coal, in such 
quantities as to make a nation dizzy. 


have the answer. 
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It was a West that with her own wealth built cities, 
developed states, built railroads, changed millions of acres 
of desert lands to fertile farms and orchards; built homes, 
schools, churches, hospitals, universities; harnessed her 
mighty rivers; improved the.breeding of her flocks and 
herds and shod the trail of the pioneer with steel and con- 
crete. 


With all that and more—very much more—the West 
is still in her “teens,” still an undiscovered, undeveloped 
country, with untold wealth beneath the sands of her 
deserts, wealth hid away in the heart of her many hills, 
wealth unharnessed in the flow of her mighty rivers, wealth 
the genius of her sons will find, when the need of the Nation 
calls. 


That was the West that called to the boys on the farms 
of the East; that was the West the pioneers found on which 
they built and laid the foundation of a western states 
empire. But times have changed. The West they knew is 
but a fading blue print in the memory of things that were. 
The buffalo herds are only a page from the book of yester- 
day. Big Chief Injun of many tribes lives the life of a squaw 
on a limited reservation. Sheep and cattle run on a limited 
range. Fishing and hunting are permitted only where fish 
and game commissions say; wild birds nest and breed in 
“bird sanctuaries,” and fish hatcheries have become the ma- 
ternity hospital of game fish. Big game lives a protected 
life in a national reserve that was once the open range for 
sheep and cattle. The “gun man” of yesterday has laid 
aside his “six-gun” and packs a brief case with the ranch 
and range problem checked and charted “in the bag.” 

And in this great change in the West where the wild 
life of field and stream is being protected above that of 
domestic flocks and herds, what of the man who carried 
the outposts of civilization to where his foot prints disappear 
in the blue waters of the Pacific—what of him? Has he 
come again to that old order of things that were his lot 
before America was given him as a heritage? Has his 
heritage in this rich United States of America been ‘“chisel- 
ed” away to where, as in Matt. 8:20, “The Son of Man has 
not where to lay his head,” while those, as in Phil. 3:19, 
“Whose end is destruction; whose God is their belly,” ride 
the range and “boss the roundup?” We don’t know, Joe 
und me—we’re just asking. Maybe you who are reading 


Peter Spraynozzle 
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Denver 
(Continued from page 31) 

per cent of total receipts from all states 

consisted of feeders, leaving only 20 per 

cent which were fat lambs. 

October fat lamb prices closing with 
a top of $11.60 were only 15 cents per 
hundred lower than the September close, 
and this was largely due to slightly in- 
ferior quality. The average fat lamb 
top at Denver in October this year was 
around $11.50, which was $2 per hun- 
dred over that of a year ago. A high 
of $12 was reached this year while only 
$9.85 was the top in October last year. 

The top on fat lambs was run up 
from $11.60 on October 1 to $11.90 
on the 6th and 7th, but dropped back to 
$11.35@11.50 the following week. On 
Monday, October 20, the top was raised 
to$11.85, and the following day the top 
of the month, $12, was paid for seven 
carloads of 88-pound fat lambs from 
State Bridge; also $12 was paid again 
on Thursday, the 23rd, for six loads of 
80-pound Cimarron, Colorado, lambs. 
Nearly all of the sales of fat lambs dur- 
ing the month were between $11.25 
and $11.75. 

The bulk of the feeder lambs last 
month cleared at $11@11.50, although 
best loads sold between the 3rd and 8th 
at $11.60@11.75, the latter price being 
the top for the month and paid for 24 
carloads on October 6, 7, and 8, from 
off the Moffat Line, Gunnison, Colo- 
rado, Heber and Soldier Summit, Utah. 

Where feeder lamb. prices ranged in 
October last year between $8.65 and 
$9.40, the range this year was between 
$10.75 and $11.75—or around $2.25 
per hundred higher this year than last. 

The shipments of fat lambs out of 
Denver for October, after being sold, 
included 13,000 to interior Iowa pack- 
ers and 16,000 to Atlantic Coast 
slaughterers. Local Denver slaughter 
for the month totaled 49,000 head, as 
compared to only 36,000 killed in Octo- 
ber last year. 

In the out-shipments of 590, 000 head 
of feeder lambs to country points, which 
included.:through shipments as well as 
those sold on the market, 234,000 head 
went to Colorado points, 178,000 to 
Kansas, 119,000 to Nebraska, 9,000 
each to Iowa and Illinois, 8,000 to Wyo- 
ming, and smaller numbers to Missouri, 
South Dakota and other states. Last 












STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livestock in normal 


condition by using our facilities for feed and rest. 
Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. 
Ample facilities for long or short feed. 


Livestock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond Kan- 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 


50,000 Sheep With Up-to-Date | 
Shearing and Dipping Facilittes. 


CAPACITY : 


Write or wire for complete information. 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Located 10 Miles West of Kansas City. 


Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 














© MAINTENANCE 
Wine. 





°e MILK 


160 cars cattle; good pens; good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 








FOR 
ONE SMALL ANIMAL 














MEAL - PELLETS - CUBES 


Bees HELP ON ALL FOUR! 
PROTEIN OF PROVED QUALITY 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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ATTENTION! 


TC 
Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 
to the 


Idaho Hide and 
Tallow Co. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest market prices and a 
square deal always 


year in October only 180,000 feeders 
were loaded out of Denver to Colorado 
points, 100,000 to Kansas, and 95,000 
to Nebraska. The total feeder lambs 
shipped to these three latter states in 
October this year was 531,000, as com- 
pared to only 376,000 a year ago for 
the same month, or 155,000 more this 
year, 
R. C. Albright 


Idaho Lamb Pool Sales 


E marketing of the cooperative 
lamb pools of Idaho has been sum- 
marized for the months of April, May 








The National Wool Grower 


April and May Marketings 


During April and May, a total of 55 cars 
were marketed by the cooperative pools of 
Idaho. Of this number, 39 cars were shipped 
to market, while 16 cars sold at home on 
packer bids. The number sent to market 
consisted of 8,327 lambs, 932 ewes and 24] 
wethers. Between loading and marketing, 
one ewe, one wether and 13 lambs, or an 


- average of one head to each three cars was 


lost. Home sales consisted of 3,394 lambs, 
206 ewes and 356 wethers. 


Shrinkage of the lambs to market varied 
greatly, some. going through with a shrink 


that was somewhat excessive while that on 
others compared favorably with the results 


of former years. Details of the loading and 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 








SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 








THE AMERICAN 
RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASS’N 


San Angelo, Texas 









a 


American bred Rambouillets are 
dual-purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and mut- 
ton, which have endured the tests of 
Yesterdays, not only in the sheep in- 
dustry of the United States but in 
every country into which they have 
been exported, and are the breed of 
sheep for Tomorrow’s world, as they 
are hardy and quickly acclimated. 


President 

John K. Madsen................ Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Vice-President ‘ 

OD a ere IR desicventtnzivccesscoveriviciees MOOR, DERDD 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Bill Littleton.....................San Angelo, Texas 


For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 














and June this year as follows: market data are given in Table I. 








Table |. 
No. of Average Home Market Shrink 
Cars Loading Weight Weight Pounds Per Cent 
39 213 Lambs 18,856 47,752 1,104 5.85% 
24 Ewes 3,743 3,473 270 7.21% 
6 Wethers 641 605 36 5.62% 
243 23,240 21,830 1,410 6.07% 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of National Wool Grower, published monthly at Salt Lake City, Utah, for October 1, 
1941. ; 


STATE OF UTAH, 
COUNTY OF SALT LAKE vets 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared F. R. Marshall, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor and business manager of the National Wool Grower and 
that the following, is to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc, of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, National Wool Growers Assn. Company, 509 Mc- 
Cornick Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. Editor, F. R. Marshall, same address. Business 
Manager, F. R. Marshall, same address. 

2. ‘That the owner is: 


National Wool Growers Association (C. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas, president 
and F. R. Marshall, Salt Lake City, Utah, Secretary) an unincorporated body, 509 
McCornick Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, and thirteen unincorporated state wool 
growers’ associations. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bonafide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


(Signed) F. R. MARSHALL 
Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of October, 1941. 
‘ (SEAL) BRIGHAM CLEGG, Notary Public 
(My commission expires May 16, 1943). Residence, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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Rather high packer bids were made on the 

Js in some counties. Home sales varied 
from $9 to $11 on received weights. The 
home bids varied according to the market 
quotations. Market prices varied almost as 
much but not quite so much as the variation 
in the home bids. The market prices ranged 
from a low of $10.40 to a high of $12.15. A 
comparison of the lambs sold at home and 
the net value of those ‘shipped to market is 
given in Table II. In neither case is ‘the 
local expense deducted. The figures in Table 
II give the net value of the lambs, ewes and 
wethers in the home yard without shrink. 


yet Table Il. 


Home Sales 


Average 
Average Price Per 
Number Weight Hundred 
Bambs _.- - 3,394 87.2 $10.00 
ae ee 206 148.8 3.40 
Methers 356 104.9 7.98 

2 

Market Sales 

Average 
Average Price Per 
Number Weight Hundred 
Eambs ____..-._____. 8,327 89.6 $ 9.54 
SS eee (932 147.6 3.40 
Wethers _....... 241 } i ej 8.21 


Late in the month range shipments start- 
ed. The shipments of range lambs contained 
many dry ewes and a few wethers. Market 
weight and the value of the range lambs, 
ewes and wethers shipped in May are given 
in Table III. 


Table Ill. 
Average Av. Market 
Market Price Per 
Number Weight Hundred 
Lambs . 3,437 85.0 $10.95 
yes. TS 123.5 4.00 
Wethers 86 106.0 7.28 


In addition to the pools reporting, and 
making out this detailed report, two other 
pools and some other ranch lambs arrived on 
the market. The Aberdeen pool sold at home. 
Some of the other counties shipped part to 
Denver and part to Sioux City. Combined 
reports of the shipment of farm lambs not 
reported in this circular are given in Table 


IV. 
Table IV. 


Idaho Ranch Lambs on Sioux City 
and Denver Markets 


Average Av. Market 
Market Price Per 


Number Weight Hundred 
Fat Lambs _...... 2,071 81.8 $10.87 
Feeders _________ 43 70.0 10.00 
Rs 23 110.0 P75 


June Marketings 


During the month of June, returns were 
teceived on a total of 167,377 lambs on the 
central market. Of this number, 140,768 
were range lambs, while 26,609 were ranch 
lambs. 










WORLD FAMOUS 
] 
“HOME ON THE RANGE’ 
CAMP TRAILER 

1941 MODEL 
GREATLY 
IMPROVED 
Will save you 


bins, ’ drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, ete., 
100% weather-proof. Insulated steel top. 
Can be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment plan. 
Write for literature 
SHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
472-490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture 














Management $4.00 
Sampson’s Native American Forage 

Plants 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 

Range and Pasture 4.5u 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool........ 8.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding.................... 5.00 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes 

Abroad 2.50 





FOR SALE BY 


NationalWool GrowersAssn. 
509 McCornick Bldg. Galt Lake City, Utah 








PELLETS 


the 
Ideal Range 
F eed 
See Your 
Feed Dealer 


Sheep & Cattle } 














President. 


r. C. J. Stover, 
Vice-Pres...........R. C. Hoyt, Bird’s Landing, Calif. 
Secretary-T reasuret...............---s.0-. Mrs. 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


Union Stock Yards, 


bination of 
wool produc- 
tion and mut- 
ton carcass. 


profits,. breed 
Corriedales. 
Write us for 
literature and 
list of breed- 


No Membership Fee 


pevtcateenmeenen D » Muncie, Ind. 
F. J. Moline 


ASSOCIATION 


809 Exchange Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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You Cos Depend 
Upon Him Poe 
8,300 Others... 


ONE of the requirements 
of national defense is 
swift and certain communi- 


Bell System. 


than ever. before. 


needs as well. 





cation. Trained to do the job are 8,300 telephone men 
and women in this Company and over 340,000 in the 


Rush orders for new construction, materials and 
expansion of present facilities have been handled in 
less time than ever before. More calls have been handled 


Telephone men and women like being busy; it is 


their aim to continue to supply you with the service 
to which you are accustomed and to meet defense 


The Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Co. 














Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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HAMPSHIRES 


300 
Sturdy Ram Lambs and Yearlings 


600 
Purebred Ewes — Well Selected 


SNOW BROS. 


Richfield, Utah 








COTSWOLDS and LINCOLNS 


This fall we are offering for sale 


250 Registered Well-Grown Cotswold 
and Lincoln Ram Lambs 
of Good Quality and Breeding 


Also 


100 Registered Lincoln and Cotswold 
Yearling Ewes 


ERNEST ROBSON & SONS 


Denfield, Ont., Canada 








HAMPSHIRES 


Market Lambs in 100 Days 


For hardiness of _ constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 


Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 


American Hampshire Sheep 


Association % 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROLEY MICH. 


Helen Tyler Belote, Geeretary 
Macmillan Hoopes, Pres., Wilmington, Del. 











THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 
Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 

at early age. 
President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho. 


First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 


Second Vice President—Walter P. Hubbard, 
Junction City, Oregon 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho ‘ 

Directors—R. E. Thomas, Heber, Utah; Jock 
Stevens, clo C.P.R. Farms, Strathmore, Al- 
berta, Canada; S. P. Nielsen, Nephi, Utah. 


For History of the Breed. List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 











The distribution of the pooled lambs was 
as follows: Sioux City, 32% cars; Denver, 
26% cars; Omaha, 171% cars, and Ogden, 
3 cars. 

The average car of ranch lambs shipped 
during June consisted of 251 head with the 
numbers and weights shown in Table I. 


Table I. 
June Loading of Ranch Lambs 
Per Car 
Loading Market Pounds % 
Each Car Weight Weight Shrinkage Shrink 
236 Lambs __ 20,350 19,500 850 4.2 
12 Ewes te7s 4565 40 6k 


3 Wethers_ 330 320 10 33.0 


251 Total 22,355 21,385 i te, 


The average shipping expense per car was 
$221.19. The average home expense was 
$21.88. Deducting the marketing expense, 
the average price of the Idaho ranch lambs 
weighed full was $9.73 per hundred, or 
$7.94 per head. 

Home sales consisted of 376 fat lambs, 
326 feeder lambs, 39 ewes, and 18 wethers. 
The lambs sold at home brought an average 
price of $8.70 per hundred, the receiving 
weight being 77 pounds. The ewes sold at 
home averaged $1.94 per hundred, and the 
wethers, $5.33 per hundred. The 960 ewes 
shipped to market brought an average net 
return of $2.34 per hundred, on the receiv- 
ing weight, and the 226 wethers shivped 
brought an average price of $6.42 per hun- 
dred, in the home yard, weighed full without 
shrink. 

In shipping 159 decks to market 9 lambs, 
10 ewes, and 1 wether were lost. 

A comparison of the pooled ranch lambs 
comnared with the range lambs is given in 


Table II. 





Table Il. 
Pooled 
Farm Lambs Ranve 
Shipped Lambs 
19,142 140,768 
Av. Market Weight _. 81.8 85.91 
Av. Market Price, Cwt. $11.18 $11.49 
% Fat Lambs _.........___. 88.0 97.9 
Cl, ae . 10.9 1.0 
ye a ee, | 1.1 
Fat LamMBs 
Av. Vass. .._.-—«-- 83 86 
Av. Price, Cwt.__.........$11.38 $11.52 
FEEDER LAMBS 
Av. Weight ___________ _ 74 72 
Av: - Price, Cwt. $10.28 $ 9.97 
CuLt LAMBs 
Av. Weight... —Ss- 78 78 
Av. Price, Cwt.__-.__. $_.9.04 $10.15 
Ewes 
Av. Weight 124 124 
Av. Price, Cwt. a SY $_3.§2 
WETHERS 
Av. Weight «108 90 
Av. Price, Cwt. ......$ 7.62 $ 7.55 





The National Wool Crowe; 


Enjoy The Complete Appointments 
of Salt Lake’s Largest and 
Finest Hotel 

® 4 NOTED DINING ROOMS 

@® 500 ULTRA-MODERN ROOMS 

® NEW $200,000 GARAGE 
MODERATE RATES 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


ging Director 

















Paragon Printing Co. 


e | PRINTERS 
of Publications Books 
Catalogues - Directories 
and Commercial Job Work 





Ruling - Engraving - Binding 
Dial 3-5897 122-124 W. on Second So, 
83-5898 Salt Lake City, Utah 




















158 REGENT ST. 
SALT LAKE CITY 
m PHONE 3-8564 




























SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture 
po Rt Rae aa eE $4.00 


Sampson’s Native American 


Porage Plants .....20--i%..c....... 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husoandry 

on Range and Pasture................ 4.50 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep 

CINE WHE hos. eee Se 3.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding...... 5.00 
Gilfillan’s. Sheep «...5..4..-.cci.ce)....-- 2.50 
Klemme’s An American Grazier 

CPOOB PE ooo. coast cen e 2.50 


FOR SALE BY 


National Wool Growers Assn. 
509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 











Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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uxiliary Activities 


Ranch Life in West Texas 


JNDAMENTALLY speaking, “a 

sheep’s a sheep for a’ that,” but 
when you stop to consider the many 
different breeds of sheep and the varied 
conditions of raising them, one almost 
asks, ‘‘What’s in a name? The sheep 
by any other name would smell the 
same.” 

I suppose angels have always had a 
great respect for sheepmen. They ap- 
peared to them a long time ago, whis- 
pering the event of the coming of Christ, 
and I’ve an idea they’ve done a lot of 
whispering encouragement since to keep 
ranchmen in the business. It must -be 
said that ranching in West Texas is 2 
happy and glorious profession, regard- 
less of the hardships and long hours 
of tireless work. There is so much joy 
and freedom that comes from living on 
a ranch. Most West Texas ranchers 
own their ranch lands and the ranch 
becomes a beloved kingdom for each 
family. 

There is such a free, happy compan- 
ionship between the members of a 
ranch family; the ranchman is usually 
home for all his meals and the business 
of the ranch is freely discussed between 
the husband, wife and children. An ex- 
ample of how early ranch children be- 
come interested in ranch interests is 
illustrated in this little incident that 
happened to one West Texas family. Jt 
was during one of those years when 
slowness marked the sale of ranch pro- 
duce—the mother was telling her two- 
year-old daughter about the three bears, 
and she said they had left their home 
for a little while on some business; in- 
Sstantly the little girl said, “Oh, Mam- 
ma, I bet they were trying to sell their 
wool!” Then here is another story 
showing the children’s interest. The 
father had sold his lambs to a Mr. 
Brown. The following day he went to 
town and another buyer came ‘to the 
home to ask about the lambs—it was 


a little after noon and the children had 
been put to bed for a nap. While the 
mother was standing on the porch talk- 
ing to the buyer, he asked whom the 
husband had sold to. The mother hesi- 
tated for a moment, not knowing 
whether or not she should tell; to her 
amazement she heard a sound, and 
looking around, she saw all three chil- 
dren were standing in the doorway say- 
ing in unison, “To Mr. Brown—” 

On each ranch you will find from 
three to six complete sets of pens; some 
made of wire, some of cedar pickets, 
and a few of lumber. This, I under- 
stand, seems such an oddity in the 
Northwest. The number of pens facili- 
tates the working of stock with the best 
care and least effort. Every three or four 
pastures have a set of pens in which 
to work the sheep, to mark lambs, 
brand, or shear. There is always a good 
set of pens near the house, usually very 
near, and there is a joy in looking out 
your kitchen door or, in some cases, 
living room door, and seeing the sheep 
being driven down the hills, and then 
standing there and watching the beauty 
of the sheep as they follow each other, 
blindly, into the pens. 


Until the time your child is ready for 
school, as a rule, the ranch home is your 
only home. Most ranch people go to 
town for business or social reasons just 
for the day, and are back on their 
ranch for the night. People living fifty 
to seventy miles away think nothing of 
running into town for the day or, occa- 
sionally, just for the afternoon. This 
does not mean that ranch people stay 
close to home: there are so many de- 
mands on their time that, as a rule, they 
are always in a hurry to get back to the 
ranch in order to leave again. 





Material for this department should 
be sent to the National Press Cor- 
respondent, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 
1686 . Princeton Avenue, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 








The wife tries to be ready at the 
drop of a hat to go with her husband, 
be it to the nearby town or nearby 
city for a ram sale, on a business trip 
to some other ranch, or even just into 
town “to make another note.” The 
children usually go along or else stay 
at the ranch with the Mexican woman. 
In most ranch homes you will find Mex- 
ican help; they are devoted to children, 
and are good workers. 

A West Texas wife leads a versatile 
life. One day you may see her in old 
slacks or “blue jeans” with a large sun 
bonnet helping her husband appraise a 
flock of sheep out in the pens; the next 
day she may be dressed in a Milgrim 
number ready to go to a party or lunch- 
eon or to entertain at the ranch. 

Ranch homes vary from modest 
bungalows to spacious rock, lumber, 
and stucco structures. There is a great 
deal of pride taken in the homes and 
yards. A standing joke in our section 
is our love of frijole beans. Regardless 
of the home and of the nicely prepared 
food, you would be safe to wager that 
there will be frijoles on the table, also. 
Chevron, or goat meat, instead of lamb, 
is a close second. This is one of our 
peculiarities. The more lambs a ranch- 
er raises the fewer he kills for his home 
use. ’ 

The education of children presents 
another problem. Some one has said, 
“Tf it were not for mortgages and edu- 
cation ranching would be ideal.” Most 
families have a governess with the chil- 
dren for the first few years, and this is 
very satisfactory, as it postpones the 
moving to town to school for a while. 
There is a great deal of good that comes 
from this method of teaching as the 
governesses are required to have, be- 
sides a good academic standing, a 
knowledge of one of the arts. Some 
ranch-taught children have music, danc- 
ing and dramatics along with their A 
B C’s. The love of the ranch instilled 
in a child is an important factor, so the 
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parents think. By having school on the 
ranch, the child can have his pony io 
ride after school hours, his “doggie” 
lambs to care for, and other ranch in- 
terests. 


When parents move to town, the two- 
home problem comes into being. They 
try to go to the ranch on week-ends, 
and this does not meet with the ap- 
proval of the children after they dis- 
cover that town has interests, also. Most 
ranch children are given the opportun- 
ity for all the college work that they 
will take. 


The loveliest time in our country is 
in the spring. The blooming of the 
mountain laurel and the red bud trees 
causes our hillsides and valleys to turn 
from drab green and grey to colors of 
orchid, pink and purple. As far as 
your eye can reach you will see these 
beautiful trees in bloom. You cannot 
help thinking, “Didn’t the Landscaper 
do a beautiful work?” Your happiness 
at this sight comes from another 
thought, too, because the flowers act 
as heralds for the little lambs. As 
surely as spring follows winter, so sure- 
ly do our little lambs follow the bloom- 
ing of the red bud. When you look out 
upon a West Texas scene at this time, 
you will want to say with Browning: 


The Year’s at the Spring— 
And day’s at the Morn; 
God’s in his heaven— 

All’s right with the World! 


Mrs. Edward Jarrett, Comstock, Texas 





Thoughts That Pass Thru the Chute 


When cutting sheep and goats through the 
chute, 

I love to feel that I am at the helm of a ship. 

(My, I let a sheep in with the goats! ) 

As I put the gate back and forth, sometimes 
with force, 

I like to think that the waves are high and 
the course is rough. 

(Oh! a goat got through.) 

At times, the wind is blowing 

And I face the sea with face straight ahead. 

(Yes, and three sheep went the wrong way!) 

The pens are my ship, 

The sheep and goats the people, 

And we're sailing on—and I’ve lost my job. 
Mrs. Edward Jarrett, Comstock, Texas 





The National Wool Crowe, 


Chapter Meetings 


IDAHO 


HE Blackfoot Lady Wool Growers 

Association received enthusiastic 
support from the neighboring chapters 
when it was decided that during the 
Southeastern Idaho Fair at Blackfoot, 
September 15 to 19, they would sponsor 
a booth to advertise the lamb and wool 
industry. 

A very desirable position in the new 
Agricultural Building was given to the 
ladies for their booth, and by the num- 
ber of complimentary remarks over- 
heard, it was distinguished as well as 
very educational to those who viewed 
it. The color scheme of the Blackfoot 
Chapter was carried out, the walls be- 
ing white with black spatter paint de- 
signs of hills and valleys and wooly 
sheep grazing about the landscape. 
Around three sides of the booth a twen- 
ty-four inch shelf was constructed to 
display the lovely and various woolen 
articles. A sweater, blanket, suit, hat, 
socks, needlepoint, a “Bundle for Brit- 
ain,” wooly toys, and ties, were among 
the articles shown in the background. 
Near the front of the booth was an 
interesting arrangement of wools from 
the fleece to the combed and finished 
product. Included also was a display 





MY FAVORITE LAMB RECIPE 


Get shoulder of lamb, boned and 


fixed as a pocket, and stuff with the 
following: 


RICE DRESSING 


2 cups cooked rice 

2 tablespoons chopped onion 
1 tablespoon chopped parsley 
1 cup finely diced celery 

2 tablespoons fat 

Y, tsp. salt 

2 tsp. Worcestershire Sauce 
Dash of pepper 


Saute onion, parsley, and celery in 
fat five minutes. Add remaining in- 
gredients and blend. Makes about 3 
cups. Cook shoulder slowly. This 
makes a rich foundation and with the 
addition of a leafy salad and light 


dessert, makes a satisfying luncheon. 


Mrs. James Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho 











of foreign and native wools. It was a 


joy to point out to the visitors that 
Idaho is one of the highest ranking 
states in the quality of its wool. On the 
opposite side, near the front, was a 
very complete miniature of a shearing 
corral with each detail carefully work- 
ed out, which proved both attractive 
and educational, especially to the 
youngsters. 

Of special interest were the favors 
given to the adults who visited the 
booth, in the form of match folders, 
and the opportunity of registering 
which entitled each registrant to a 
chance at winning one of the beautiful 
all wool blankets or choice cuts of lamb 
given away every night of the fair. 

The booth was operated throughout 
fair week with the Blackfoot ladies as 
hostesses and with Idaho Falls, Iona, 
and Malad chapters as co-hostesses for 
one day each. 


The woolen blankets were gifts to 
the four chapters from the Pendleton 
Woolen Mills in Portland, Oregon, and 
the Baron Woolen Mills of Brigham 
City, Utah. Each of these were appre- 
ciated by the Lady Wool Growers as 
well as the lucky persons who won 
them. 

Sara Loveland, President, and 
Gwyn W. Robertson, Historian 


OREGON 


NE of the most important projects 
of the year for the Oregon State 
Auxiliary is the wool and lamb booth 
at the Pacific International Livestock 
Show at Portland. This year our state 
president, Mrs. Art Boyd, and secre: 
tary, Mrs. Louis Osborn, were in 
charge, with Mrs. Boyd handling the 
meat display; Mrs. Osborn, the wool 
toy booth; and a hired saleswoman, 
the wool ties. 


The meat display was very attrac- 
tive, and much credit for its appeat- 
ance goes to Mr. Phelps of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, who cut 
and cared for the five lambs which 
were donated to the auxiliary by Swift 
and Company, Armour and Company, 
Clard, Taylor, and Hoard Commission 
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Company, Benson Commission Com- 
pany, and the Hyslop Sheep Company 
of Granger, Washington. In addition 
to these generous contributions, a check 
for $10 was given the auxiliary for help 
in purchasing supplies for the booth. 
Many admiring spectators stopped at 
the booth, which was spotlighted, and 
expressed their interest in the attrac- 
tively cut meat. Passers-by were given 
numbered tickets, and twice each day 
drawings were held and cuts of lamb 
given away to the holders of the lucky 
numbers, so it is hoped that the meat 
display did its part in lamb promotion. 


The wool ties always find many buy- 
ers and they, together with the wool 
toys, make the booth a very profitable 
enterprise for the state apxiliary. With 
each dollar purchase of either ties or 
toys, a chance on a wool blanket was 
given, the winner being Mrs. Luen Bet- 
tesworth of Vancouver, Washington. 
Due to a misunderstanding, the Botany 
ties did not arrive until the week was 
almost over, but the Oswego hand- 
woven ties are always popular, and 
many were sold. The little wool toys 
were particularly interesting this year, 
there being a number of new varieties. 


The whole display was decorated 
with purple and yellow flowers, and in 
the meat case green grass was used as 
a background. 


Among notables who stopped at the 
booth were Governor and Mrs. Sprague 
of Oregon, who were photographed with 
the attendants. Governor Sprague was 
presented with a wool tie. 


At the 4-H Club banquet, which is 
an annual event at the Pacific Inter- 
national, Mrs. Boyd presented sheep 
shears in behalf of the auxiliary to 
Evelyn Wells, Rickreall, Oregon, owner 
of the grand champion lamb, and to 
Widding Johannesen, Emmett, Idaho, 
owner of the reserve champion. Mrs. 
Boyd and Mrs. Osborn with Henry 
Thiele, Portland restaurant owner, and 
Miss Richards, a member of the faculty 
of the Home Economics Department of 
the University of Washington, were 
guests at a “Dollar Dinner” prepared 
and served by Patty Vander Heller, 
winner of the prize offered by the state 
auxiliary at the Oregon State Fair for 
a meal using lamb as the meat, the 


cost of the menu for four not to exceed 
a dollar. 

The next activity of the state aux- 
iliary is Lamb Week, which has been 
proclaimed for November 3 to 8. 
Radio stations and newspapers are co- 
operating in advertising this event and 
we look forward to increased interest 
in the use of lamb. Swift and Company 
have announced that every salesman 
and dealer handling their meat in the 
state is to observe Lamb Week with 
window displays and lamb specials, 
which splendid cooperation is much ap- 
preciated by our auxiliary. Local meat 
dealers are also assisting. 

Morrow County plans a public meet- 
ing on November 3 for the purpose of 
lamb promotion. The National Live- 
stock and Meat Board has arranged the 
program in conjunction with the aux- 
iliary and the State College Extension 
Service. 

Morrow County is also to have a tea 
and fashion show for its November 
meeting. 

Baker Auxiliary has a big Hallowe’en 
party scheduled for October 29, at 
which husbands and prospective mem- 
bers will be entertained. This chapter 
is to hold a rummage sale early in 
November. 

Mrs. Phil Fortner, Corresponding 

Secretary 





COLORADO 
Routt-Moffat Chapter 


RS. L. S. Wyman and Mrs. George 
Avgares were hostesses to the 
Routt-Moffat Wool Growers Auxiliary 
at their September meeting. Plans 
were made for a lamb demonstration; 
also, the year’s program was discussed. 
Miss Allene Ohlsson was made chair- 
woman of this committee. 

The October meeting was held on the 
6th, with Mrs. Velanzas and Mrs. Urie 
as hostesses. Plans were completed for 
the lamb demonstration. The tentative 
program for the year was read and 
approved. This program was sent to 
Paul Jensen, president of the Routt- 
Moffat Wool Growers Association, and 
has been returned with his approval. 
Therefore, the program will be carried 
out as planned. 
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CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 


HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
1635 East 13th Ave. Denver, Colo. 








American Corriedale Association 
Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25¢ 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a eomplete 
progeny record and have as members the leading 
State and Federal agencies in the U. 8. 

Pres., H. . Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., Leslie L . Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif. 


.: Diree- 
tor, 3. Wyo l- 
Fredric ‘Haltz, ‘007 Sheridan 


Treasurer, Dr. 
» Laramie, Wyo. 
ADVISORY 

C. V. Wilson, Morgantown, W. Va.; H. C. 
Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; R. W. 
MeMinnville, Oregon; Cy Young, St. Anthony, 
Idaho; Waite Phillips, Cimarron, N 
Howard Miller, Kenesaw, Nebraska ; M. H. Karker, 
a bong Illinois; A. CG. Gould, Estelline, South 
Dakota E. B. Weatherly, Cochran, Georgia; 
a. R. 6. y HE Shreveport, Louisiana. 

For booklet, address the secretary. 








DELAINE MERINOS 


Hardy — More Wool — Less Feed 


Write for booklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE MERINO 
RECORD Ass’N. 

Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 














AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Seouthdowns again won grand champion car- 
load of lambs, champion and reserve champion 
carcass, reserve grand champion wether, and 
grand champion pen over all breeds at the 
1940 International. 


Write the Secretary for additional information. 


Luther Belden, President 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa. 








SHROPSHIRES 


are popular with more farmers than any 
other breed of sheep in the World. 


At the present rate of filing there 

will be, when the Association cele- 

brates its 60th ANNIVERSARY 
IN 1944 


1,000,000 pedigrees 
of pure-bred Shropshire sheep on file. 
More than 10,000 members are enrolled. 


THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Edgar A. Holycross, President 
J. M. Wade, Secretary-Treasurer 











For a Personal Appearance of 


PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 


Write: National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah . 








Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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Mrs. Norman Winder and Mrs. Lloyd 
Failing will be hostesses at the next 
meeting, November 3. 

One of the most important projects 
of the Routt-Moffat Auxiliary was the 
lamb cooking demonstration held in the 
annex of the Christian Church at Craig, 
Colorado, on October 25, 

As the ladies entered the room they 
were given numbers which entitled 
them to have a part in the drawing cf 
the cuts of lamb given away. Each 
lady holding a lucky number was given 
a cut of lamb, and she in turn asked 
some member of the auxiliary her favor- 
ite way of cooking that particular cut 
of meat. 

Mrs. Papoulas gave a demonstration 
of the cooking of lamb. Miss Allene 
Ohlsson, home demonstration agent, 
gave a talk on the value of lamb on the 
menu. Roast lamb, bread and butter, 
mint jelly, pickles, and hot coffee, were 
served by the auxiliary. 

Moffat County is very fortunate in 
having a home demonstration agent 
such as Allene Ohlsson, and a county 
agent such as Gordon Winn. We wish 
to thank these two for their untiring 
cooperation in helping us in everything 
we have done. We also wish to thank 
the Routt-Moffat Wool Growers Associ- 
ation for the lamb used in the demon- 
stration. 

Corresponding Secretary 


UTAH 


E annual bridge luncheon of the 
Utah Auxiliary and its Salt Lake 
Chapter was held October 15 at the 
Ladies’ Literary Club in Salt Lake 
City, and declared an outstanding suc- 
cess, both financially and socially, by 
officers of the two groups collaborating. 
Two hundred ladies, seated at card 
tables, attractively decorated with 
pyracantha, were served a delicious 
luncheon, the main feature of which 
was a lamb loaf. Two lambs were do- 
nated by Ralph Pitchforth for use in 
making the meat loaf served. During 
the luncheon period music was furn- 
ished by Mrs. E. Jay Kearns and en- 
semble. 
Following luncheon, cards were en- 
joyed and several useful and beautiful 
house prizes were given away to the 


women whose names were drawn. Also, 
a beautiful woolen blanket was raffled 
off. Money to purchase the prizes and 
the blanket was donated by wool and 
lamb commission firms, also by Cudahy 
Packing Company, who gave several 
packages of bacon. Mrs. T. Tracy 
Wright donated a leg of lamb which 
went as a prize. 


Salt Lake City Chapter 


E regular monthly meeting of the 
Salt Lake Chapter was held Mon- 
day, October 13, at the Lion House 
Social Center, with Mrs. Royal M. 
Smith, president, presiding. Hostesses 
for the luncheon were Mrs. T. Tracy 
Wright and Mrs. W. V. Pace. During 
the luncheon, Mrs. M. A. Smith pre- 
sented “Wool Facts” to the group. 
Mr. Jos. A. Robertson from Auer- 
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bach Company gave an interesting talk 
on “American-made Products Versus 
Imported Products.” He discussed par. * 
ticularly American and imported wool- 
ens, and pointed out that domestic wool 
is being used more at present than be. | 
fore because of the beautiful colors and- 
designs being developed by American | 
manufacturers and designers. 
Mrs. Emory Smith gave a delightful 
account of her trip to the Botany Wor- 
sted Mills, and showed the group some 
beautiful woolen materials made at the 
mills, which illustrated the new trend 
in color and design for woolens. 
Amendments to the Constitution of 
the Salt Lake Auxiliary were approved, 
and the following officers were elected 
to fill the positions created by the 
amendments: Acting corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. H. S. Erickson; acting 
historian, Mrs. J. R. Eliason; acting 
auditor, Mrs. Alice G. Smith. 
Mrs. Melvin Peterson, Secretary 


Colorado and South Dakota 


Ram Sales 


A* average of $33 a head was paid 
for the 240 Hampshire and Suf- 
folk rams auctioned at the twelfth an- 
nual Colorado Ram Sale, Montrose, 
Colorado, October 13. Frank Means 
of Saguache, Colorado, sold the high 
Hampshire at $150 to W. R. Veach of | 
Cortez, Colorado, and the high pen,” 
consisting of four yearling rams and” 
a two-year-old at $65 a head to Al 
Hatch of Vernal, Utah. A Suffolk con- 
signed by Bruce Barnard of Dolores, 
Colorado, brought $70, the high figure ! 
in that breed. Colonel E. O. Walter of ae 
Filer, Idaho, put the sheep through the # 
ring. : 
At Buffalo, South Dakota, 412 rams, | | 
of which 65 were lambs, made an av-| | 
erage of $34.32 a head, and 20 regis-7 | 
tered yearling Rambouillet ewes, con-— | 
signed by Deer Lodge Farms, averaged 
$21. Johnson Brothers of Spearfish,” 
South Dakota, topped the sale with two” 
Rambouillet yearling rams that Harry” 
Bumford of Belle Fourche took at $1517 
each. Otto Wolfe of Rapid City, South™ 
Dakota, paid the second high price, 7 
$125, for a Rambouillet ram consigned” 
by the Deer Lodge Farms of Deer 
Lodge, Montana. 














